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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Wu may apply ourselves to the careful reading of a great 
pige of literature for various reasons. The best reason is 
that it gives us pleasure. The next best reason is in order 
that we may understand it well by seeing it finally as nearly 
as possible as the author saw it, endeavouring to realise the 
work us it left his hands and became what he meant it to 
be. We may read also merely to get information, without 
regard to the plan of the work as a whole; or perhaps 
heewuse we feel a general interest in the author or in the 
times in which he lived or which he celebrated. 

We may read Macaulay for all these reasons. He is 
pleasant to read ; his writings have a certain general aim or 
unity which we can detect, and great qualities of style which 
we can distinguish; that is, they are significant, illumitvate 
tor us and bring home to us a multitude of important things 
both directly and indirectly. Macaulay's work deserves 
most careful study not only beeause he has been admitted 
by common con&nt to the company of great writers and 
has thus become a ‘lassie,’ but also because he was a great 
historian, a famous Englishman, and a good man. His life 
—his upbringing and experiences—had so much direct and 
traceable influence on the books which he wrote and the 
way in which he wrote them, that it will repay us to review 
its chief incidents. 
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He was born with the nineteenth century, and he stands 
as a singularly typical representative of most of the qualities 
that have made England and Englishmen conspicuous and 
successful during the last hundred years, together with some 
others which have probably attracted to us and ours much 
foreign dislike. His father’s stock was Scotch Presbyterian 
and his mother’s family were Quakers. He was therefore 
committed, as it were, from his earliest years to such political 
and social views as we find expressed in the acts and history 
of the Whig party of the State, though the Low Church 
views of his father and his father’s parliamentary friends 
drove them into alliance with the Tories. His father spgnt 
health aad fortune in the struggle to secure the abolition of 
slavery and the prosperity of liberated slaves, so the son was 
naturally predisposed to take a magnanimous view of public 
duty. 

But on the other hand the elder Macaulay had personally 
suffered at the hands of the French in Sierra Leone when he 
was acting as Governor of a colony of liberated slaves. 
‘Republicanism,’ as understood by the French, had thus no 
pleasant associations for the father, and the son grew up 
with healthy and hearty belief in the excellence of the in- 
stitutions of his own country and in its great destinies. It 
was not for nothing that he was born on October 25, the 
anniversary, of Agincourt. 

His mother was « serene-spirited woman, devoted to her 
children, and above all permitting nothing that duty de- 
manded to be shirked because it was difigreeable ; hence 
personal unselfishness and a high sense of public and 
private duty grew with Thomias Macaulay's growth, and 
were never found wanting in his character. 

Macaulay the child was, indeed, not so much the father 
of Macaulay the man, as the man in outline; the outline only 
wanted filling in. He seems almost to have been born with 
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aptitudes and habits for which; “\ years merely provided 
material. Thus, from the very %&*° ¢ of three ‘he read in- 
cessantly ;’ he projected a Com 3 “ah of Universal History 
when he was seven; and tv '. gof an epic poem begun 
about the same time are still in existence. : 

At first he went daily to a school in Clapham, near his 
home; but when he was twelve, he was sent to a private 
boarding school at Little Shelford, near Cambridge. He 
thus missed the public-school training more usual with boys 
of his class, and he was ‘never like other boys’ (as an old 
friend said of him) in certain important respects that 
colouted all his life. He was not given to athleticism of 
any sort, his studiousness was encouraged, and he got time 
for that endless miscellaneous reading, particularly in fiction . 
and poetry, which helped to form his unconventional pano- 
ramic style, and to enrich, perhaps overload, his writings 
with endless illustrations which he assumed to be faamuliay 
to any boy of fourteen years of age. 

Mr. Preston, Macaulay's schoolmaster, was a very 
capable scholar and clergyman who held evangelical views ; ._ 
and thus Macaulay, though he made no parade of religious: 
opinions, was strengthened in a bias, derived from home - 
influences, against the views, and as a consequence againsé * 
the historical position, of the High Church party. At Mr. 
Preston’s table, too, he often met Cambridge .scholars of 
eminence, and this both stimufated his andititions and 
fostered the precocious gravity of his habits of thought. 
Moreover when H® went home he found his father’s house 
frequented by members of ‘Parliament all intent on public 
issues of the highest moment, and he learnt there the first 
lesson of true patriotism and patriotic statesmanship. All 
through his life Macaulay looked at public questions first 
and mainly as a genuine lover of his country ; he was in- 
capable of thinking meanly or selfishly on any question, but 
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least of all on a question affecting the honour, prosperity, or 
effective strength of England: : 

Tn 1818 he went into residence as a‘ pensioner’ ' at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Here, again, his special proclivities, 
his weaknesses and his strength, received impetus from the 
conditions in which he found himself. Having developed a 
profound dislike for 1athematics; he plunged into Latin 
and Greek classies, studied for ‘style’ rather than subject 
matter. He missed the corrective discipline and the larger 
outlook which he might have got from the philosophical 

‘ studies common at Oxford. This circumstance profoundly 
affected his views of life, his pawer as a critic, his outfit and 
insight as an historian. | Fg, whatever copiousness and 
picturesqueness it may havg*given to his style, this exclu- 
sive devotion to oratory, to poetry, and to history written 
with small sense of its character as material for judicial 
weighing of evidence, left him all his life intolerant of the 
speculation which is the highest form of criticism, and 
unwilling to face the most serious problems involved in his 
work and vital to its thorough handling. Theories or ideas 
seem often to have presented themselves to him as either 
useless or, if put to use, revolutionary ; he became honestly 
a reformer, but had little sympathy with the mere over- 
turning of institutions on abstract grounds. 

The @irect incitement to him to write history came soon 
after heh taken his degree, when he won a College prize 
for an essay on the conduct and character of William IIT. 
It seems extremely probable that the #@sought which he 
gave to this subject fixed his attention for the first time on 
the great king who figures so prominently in the famous work 
of his maturer life; and so far as can be judged from 
fragments of the essay, Macaulay’s style as well as his 


' Pensioners’ at Cambridge were what ‘commoners’ were at 
Oxford, ordinary undergraduates, not ‘on the foundation.’ 
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political preferences was already in the main-what it con- 
tinued to be to the end of his days. 

He took two or three pupils and had no great dislike for 
teaching, but it is difficult to believe that any mortal pupils 
could have satisfied Macaulay, either in pace or proficiency. 
It is ndt therefore surprising that on gaining a fellowship, 
which gave him comparative independence, for seven years, 
he determined to go to the Bar. Bug he never took kindly 
to the law, though the Indian Pehal Code which he helped 
to compile at a later period entitles him to the honour due 
to a great jurist. In 1824 he made his first appearance at 
a great public gathering, aymeeting of the Anti-Slavery 
Soefety, in which he displayed\pigh oratorical talent which 
was at once recognised. He ha& begun to write in Knight's 
Quarterly Magazine, and in 1825 appeared his Edinburgh 
Review essay on Milton, which made him famous at.a stroke, 
and was the first of many contributions that added’ at once 
to the fame of the writer and the authority and distinction’ 
of the periodical. In 1828 Lord Lyndhurst made him a 
Commissioner in Bankruptcy, under circumstances which 
implied no sort of political bargain or obligation; and the 
same nobleman nominated him to a seat in Parliament two 
years after. He thus entered on political life at a most 
interesting and critical time, a time when a man of stron: 
sense and balance and an enlightened love of progréss coule 
not fail to join right heartily in the fray. N@jpne now 
doubts the inevitability and the reasonableness: of the 
parliamentary vefoams demanded when George IV. died and 
William sueceeded him, and it was Macaulay’s happy 
fortune to show himself a great speaker on the side that was 
right and the side that won. But this triumphant incursion 
into polities gave once for all a practical bias to Macaulay’s 
way of looking at things, shut him off for ever from 
that philosophical contemplativeness which enables strong 
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thinkers to recognise and realise a greater sweep of natural 
forces than those who deal with social and political problems 
at closer quarters. 

Tt might perhaps be fairly said that this went naturally 
with Macaulay’s profound disinclination to think a thing out. 
He could not even take a walk without a book open in his 
hand to be read in his perambulations. A problem of any sort 
presented to him at once assumed a conerete and pictorial 
character, with the circumstance and combinations and 
illustrations of a chapter of real life; and thus, though he 
called Burke with cordial admiration the greatest man since 
Milton, he seems to have been quite incapable of penetrating, 
as that supreme political philosopher penetrated, berféath 
the surface and picturesque aspect of things, and of seeing 
the great forces that determined the succession of events as 
they passed before his eyes. All men who are immersed in 
affairs, ‘practical men’ as they are called, are liable to 
disdain or to suspect the ‘long views’ which may often 
be the correct views; yet such men may fairly claim that 
they are liable to make fewer mistakes about what is 
expedient than are those who do not feel themselves so 
immediately responsible for the conduct of pressing every- 
day business. Looking therefore at Macaulay’s career as an 
administrator or as a politician, it is not easy for the least 
friendly of his critics to put a finger on a weak place. 

But when his works are examined as history, the tale is ~ 
somewhat different. The sound judgment of the man of 
affairs is a combination of large kn6wledge of existing 
circumstances and of tact and sympathy with all their 
subtle and complicated influences; and as to all this 
Macaulay was well equipped. But the historian has to 
create an atmosphere about himself, if he can, by a laborious 
accumulation of information ; he never has all the details 
he would like to have; he can never realise, as a contem- 
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porary might, the influences necessary to interpret the real 
meaning of a series of events. And so, if he looks at events 
as pictures, he is especially liable to misinterpret their 
meaning as paris of a system of great forces operating over 
a large area. 

It is in this respect that Macaulay is found lacking; he 
interprets statesmen and events of a former period with the 
same assurance as he would feel if he were interpreting 
the men and things about him. But whereas in the latter 
case his sound judgment was based on the multitude of 
unperceived and even obscure circumstances which moved 
and guided his alert intelligence, in the former he trusted 
too ‘tnuch to picturesque impressions which, though extra- 
ordinarily full of detail, were yet not enough to justify all 
his conclusions; so his failure here may be safely attributed 
to two chief facts : his lack of philosophic habit and grasp, 
and his immersion and early interest in affairs. 

In 1832 Macaulay was elected M.P. for Leeds, and was 
soon made Commissioner and subsequently Secretary of the 
Board of Control, which represented the Crown in relation 
to the Directors of the East India Company. Thus began a 
connexion with India and an interest in its affairs and 
history to which we owe some of hig finest work. In the 
very next year, he was made a member of the Supreme 
Couneil of India, a post which he accepted partly to escape 
contests of parliamentwy faction, in which he was*being un- 
willingly involved, and partly because it offered him a salary 
during his tenure cf office sufficient to provide him with a 
modest competency for life. He felt that politics was a pro- 
fegsion safe for those only who were well off as well- as 
honourable. In 1834 thevefore he set sail for India. He 
lost no time during the voyage—even in thinking; for he 
read incessantly ‘Greek, Latin, Spanish, Italian, French, and 
English ; folios, quartos, octavos, duodecimos.’ 
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Tn Caleutta he did great work. He already had plenty 
before him as a Member of Council, but he undertook 
quite voluntarily the presidency of two important Com- 
mittees, that of Public Instruction and that appointed to 
draw up a new Penal Code and a new Code of Criminal 
Procedure, which produced work of enduring and enormous 
importance to India. He returned to England in 1838 
and at once resumed his regular connection with the Edin- 
burgh Review by his admirable essay on Sir William Temple. 
He soon began to think of laying the foundations of his great 
English History, to start from the Revolution and to end with 
the death of George IV., though he was not permitted to 
address himself to his task without another endeavor on 
the part of his political friends to entangle him in public life. 

Meantime, wherever Macaulay went, the genius of the 
place seems to have entered into him and stimulated him 
to celebrate it. Thus when in the October after his return to 
Burope he visited Italy, its great names and associations 
gave him the impulse for his essay on the history of the 
Popes and his more famous ‘ Lays.’ In February 1839 he 
was in England again, and reviewing Mr. Gladstone's work 
on ‘Church and State.’ But soon after we find him member 
of Parliament for Kdinburgh and Secretary of State in the 
rather delicate Cabinet of Lord Melbourne. Lord Melbourne's 
government did not last long, but before it expired Macaulay 
achieved "a singularly appropriate triumph ; his action and 
speeches practically settling the law of copyright as we have 
it in England now. Property in a kook rests with the 
writer or his representatives for forty-two years or till seven 
years after his death, whichever is the longer period, a com- 
promise being thus effected between a man’s right to the 
fruits of his own work and the public interest in the diffusion 
of literature. It is worth while to remember that this 
measure came from a great man of letters. 
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In the general election of 1847 Macaulay lost his seat at 
Edinburgh, and he straightway seb about his great History 
by ‘the honest humble previous toil,’ proofs of which 
Thackeray saw in the most brilliant work of his friend. 
Macaulay had all his life been accumulating materials, and 
he had a memory of unapproachable strength; but he now 
visited sites, made special investigations, and, as his biographer 
says, ‘expended on the pointing of a phrase as much con- 
scientious research as would have provided some writers, 
who speak of Macaulay as showy and shallow, with at least 
half a dozen pages of ostentatious statistics.’ He sat in 
Parljament for a short time again as member for Edinburgh, 
but @ serious illness in 1852 determined him finally and for 
ever to husband his strength for the work he loved best, and 
he managed to complete his fifth volume before he died in 
1859. He had not confined himself entirely to his History 
during the progress of that enterprise, but from time to time 
contributed to periodical literature essays and reviews which 
have taken their places amongst the very best of their time 
and kind. 

We are engaged here not in a biography of Macaulay, 
but in setting forth just so much of his life as it is necessary 
to know in order to understand his literary origins and 
position. But it is impossible to part from him without 
feeling that he was not only one of the most accomplished 
writers and fascinating personages of his day, but one of the 
most lovable, honourable, and magnanimous of men. 

It remains to examine, if only. briefly, with particular 
teference to the famous Essays, the qualities of style which. 
made Macaulay so conspicuous amongst his contemporaries, 
so fascinating as a model, and so influential as a teacher. 

The main object of all judgment or criticism, historical or 
other, is, as we are taught, to see things as they are or were. 
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Macaulay's way of seeing things, and the past especially, 
was as pictures; history to him was a diorama ; personages 
and events passed before his eyes as in life. On any sub- 
ject that presented itgelf his memory and wit began to play 
without stimulus or preak ; that is why he was such wv famous 
‘talker’ His was not the ‘dramatic’ faculty of the great 
playwright. Shakespeare, to take the supreme instance, saw 
the working of contending passions rather than the pictu- 
veaque setting of incidents ; his work is more ‘ abstract,’ nore 
independent of place and time, more representative of what 
is universally true, than the work of the historian-artist. In 
a drama, picturesque incident is less important than thought 
and reflection. ° 
Macaulay has often been reproached because he was con- 
tent with the many pictures and incidents that revealed 
themselves to him, and did not go behind them in order to 
establish incontestably every circumstance associated with 
them or in order to ascertain great laws of development, 
defining the forces of which incidents and events were 
manifestations. To this it may he fairly answered that there 
ave more ways than one of writing history. Macaulay's way, 
though not fr uitful in discovery, Was: of incaleulable value in 
making 2% past age and a vanished society live again for many 
thousands of us who would otherwise have been incapable of 
lively sympathy with either present or past. With his 
inexhaustible stores, matchless memory, and fine feeling 
for effect, he gave us history in fine perspective. His 
picturesque narrative and his frequefit use of rhetorical 
figures based on contrast carry conviction to us. We seem 
to seeand understand. He did not indeed think very highly 
of some historical novels, as history; but it is not to be 
forgotten that he himself had an insatiable appetite for fetior 
and picturesque poctry. He wrote history as if, perhaps, it 
were w romance; but if he was sonietimes wrong, he was 
generally, and in essentials, right. Some things he no doubt 
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failed to analyse accurately, but he builé with extraordinary 
power. He was one of the best tellers of true stories that 
ever lived. 

An analysis of either the whole or the parts of most of 
his works shows that, whether he so designed them or not, 
each is in perfect proportion, and that nothing is ‘eft out; 
indeed this is so true that he has been accused of ‘labouring 
at the obvious,’ leaving nothing to the imagination of his 
readers. He was formally thanked by a society of working- 
men for having written a History that ‘working-men could 
understand.’ 

Ghe picture-like quality of Macaulay’s views of things 
directly affects the mechanism of his style. A well-com- 
posed picture has nothing superfluous in it; every detail 
contributes to the general effect. There is thus an economy 
in literary as there is in pictorial art. Macaulay is usually 
a model of compression, and when presumptuous folk think 
they are successfully imitating Macaulay by merely laying 
on splashes of colour—loeal or other—without regard to tho 
balance or composition of their materials, they might well 
remember what Macautay said himself of such efforts. ‘TI 


am a very unsafe model. My manner is, I think, and the - 


world thinks, on the whole a good one; but it is very near 
to a very bad manner indeed, and those characteristics of 
my style which ave most easily copied are the most question. 
able. He never introduces an allusion or illustration, as 
Defoe might have, done, merely fo impose on the reader 
with a false air of Feality. If he was infinitely careful, even 
to the choice of a single word, his object was to make. his 
work truly significant of what he meant to say. Indeed, 
this very endeavour to save his readers trouble, the absence 
of suggestiveness and reserve in his style, is often a real 
defect. The best of all writing is not that which satisfies 
people, but that which scts them thinking. 
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Macaulay, again, was often over-emphatic. This was the 
fault of his oratorical method, ‘ the skill with which he has 
imparted to written language a large portion of the swing 
and rush of spoken oratory,’ as Mr. Cotter Morison has said. 
But perpetual oratory tires. The excessive use of antithesis, 
asyndeton, and other similar devices for arresting and 
retaining attention at last defeats its own end; however 
honest the writer may be, the critical reader begins to 
suspect him. Indeed, we shall understand Macaulay and 
his manner best, if we remember that his purpose was 
always less to inform than to persuade, though persuade 
honestly. He was always profoundly convinced of, the 
correctness of his own view, and deeply anxious, even to the 
extent of becoming strident and over-emphatic, that every 
one else should agree with him. So he readily wins over the 
uncritical, while in the more censorious he rouses opposition. 
He may be said truly to write ‘at the top of his voice.’ 

The student will do well to analyse a few striking pas- 
sages to see if he can detect Macaulay’s power of ‘composi- 
tion,’ in the pictorial sense ; the economy and lucidity of his 
best style; the mechanism of his rhetoric, and his use of 
~eommon rhetorical devices; the regularity and curtness of 
his sentences, ‘snip-snap’ as Lord Brougham called it; 
his frequent over-emphasis and lack of reserve. But the 
student should do none of these things until he has familia- 
rised himself with the whole of the essay which he is study- 
ing. He should sec it first as a completed work, as the 
author left it, before he begins to analyse it and to try to 
discover the artifice of its details and the springs of its 
cffectiveness. 


The Life of Macaulay, by his nephew Sir George Trevelyan, 
is one of the best biographies in English. This should be read, 
together with Mr. J. Cotter Morison’s Life in the ‘English Men of 
Letters’ series, and Mr. Walter Bagehot in vol. ii. of ‘ Literary 
Studies.’ B. 
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Macaunay’s ‘Fssays’ remain the most fruitful study for 
the young student of English prose form, The enduring © 
attractiveness of his themes and the perspicuity of his 
treasment create interest in his literary manner, and this 
repays close examination both of its exeellences and of its 
defects. The latter, like the former, are sufficiently striking 
to challenge criticism. Yet, in the mass, they do not detract 
much from the effectiveness of Macaulay’s style. Its great 
value for the young student is that itis marked by a larger 
number than can be found in any other English style of the 
best characteristics of prose considered as a vehicle of 
thought. It was deliberately adopted by Macaulay as‘in 
his opinion specially suited to reach the average educated 
reader. ‘It is not,’ says Macaulay, ‘by his own taste, but® 
by the taste of the fish, that the angler is determined in his 
choice of bait.’ 

Like every other great writer, Macaulay has an easy 
command of language, of words, and of forms of expression. 
Apart from their cgpioysness and appropriateness, his words 
do not provoke corfiment. They are neither affectedly 
familiar nor affectedly abstruse ; they are neither noticeably 
Saxonised nor noticeably Latinised. Macaulay seems to 
have paid little heed to the dictum of one of his predecessors 
in the Rectorial Chair of Glasgow University (Lord . 
Brougham), that we ‘ should cultivate the Saxon part of our 
language rather than the Latin part,’ and he has avoided a 
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fault conspicuous in Dr. Johnson, one of his literary masters, 
an excessive use of classical terms. Perhaps the chief 
feature in Macaulay’s use of words is Dr. Chalmers’s leading 
characteristic, the power of repeating the same thought in a 
great variety of ways. Notable examples occur in the 
‘Essay on Clive,’ on p. 41, for example, where Macaulay 
maintains that Clive was naturally a straightforward man, 
but considered himself justified in using deceit against 
Orientals, and on pp. 50-52, where he argues that honesty 
is the best policy for societies. In both cases there is a 
striking fertility of expression. 

Macaulay's vocabulary includes a rich variety of #lus- 
trative and figurative expression. In particular his powerful 
memory enables him to recall with ease persons and events 
comparable to those he is writing about. This constitutes 
Real as distinguished from Figurative Comparison; it is 
specially valuable as an aid to simplicity and clearness of 
composition. For examples, see p. 10, Il. 16 to 27; p. 11, 
1.15, to p. 13, 1. 37; p. 92, 1. 35, to p.93,1.7; p. 93, 1. 18-21 ; 
p. 94, ll. 10-16. The numerous figures of specch scattered 
through the essay are all intended to promote the compre- 
hension of what is said, or to contribute something towards 
making the writing picturesque, impressive, or otherwise 
effective. With the sure instinct of a popular writer he 
avoids the abstract and the general, and expresses himself 
by means of the concrete and the particular. Hence his 
numerous examples, and hence also his frequent use of 
Antonomasia ; note, for example, the representative character 
of ‘a Westminster election,’ ‘a Grampound election ’ (p. 63), 
“as Pigot or as Clive’ (p. 64), ‘of Turcaret and Nero, of Mon- 
sieur Jourdain and Richard the Third’ (p. 80). The same 
desire to arrest-attention explains his somewhat excessive em- 
ployment of strong contrast, striking epigram, climax and 
hyperbole. Macaulay uses freely the stimulus of opposition ; 
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the opening paragraph of the ‘Clive’ is full of it. Much of 
the effect of the essay as a whole depends on the contrasts 
in Clive’s career: his unpromising youth and his brilliant 
manhood; the glories of his Indian triumphs and the 
unhappiness of his last years at home; the smallness of the 
means at his disposal, and the greatness of his athievements ; 
the virtues and the vices of his character. The same effect 
is produced by the many epigrams, by turns of expression 
like ‘the young adventurer picked up some knowledge of 
Portuguese, and spent all his pocket money’ (p. 6) ; ‘the 
courage even of fanaticism and of intoxication’ (p. 25) ; ‘ they 
forced the natives to buy dear and to sell cheap’ (p. 66); 
‘they raised the price of everything . . . from fresh eggs to 
rotten boroughs ’ (p. 79); ‘he had to bear the double odium 
of his ‘bad and of his good actions, of every Indian abuse 
and of every Indian reform’ (p. 85). The climax attracted 
Macaulay’s ear, and the ‘Clive’ contains some effective 
examples of this figure; the most striking oecurs on 
p- 14, ll. 7-21. One of the charges pressed strongly against 
Macaulay is his overlavish use of hyperbotical expres- 
sion; there can be little doubt that this exaggeration was 
deliberately indulged in to excite attention. One form of it 
is to claim the persons or the events under discussion as the 
niost remarkable of their class. Thus ‘our island .. . has | 
scarcely ever produced 1 man more truly great either in 
arms or in council’ (p. 3); ‘the devotion of the little band 
to its chief surpassed anything that is recorded of the Tenth 
Legion of Cesar, or of the Old Guard of Napoleon’ 
(p. 22); ‘the history of Islam contains nothing more 
touching than the event which gave rise to that solemnity ’ 
(p. 23); ‘nothing in history or fiction . . . approaches the 
horrors which were recounted by the few survivors of that 
night’ (p. 38). The ‘Clive’ contains many other examples 
of exaggerated emphasis ; special umbrage has been taken 
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at ‘Even the wretched phantom who still bore the imperial 
title stooped to pay this ignominious black-mail’ (p. 18). 

Tt is urged against Macaulay’s style that it is marked by 
an undue preponderance of short sentences, and is thereby 
rendered abrupt and metallic. Almost any page of the 
‘Essay on CHve’ illustrates Macaulay’s partiality for short 
sentences. In the account of the tragedy of the Black Hole 
(p. 38) sentences like ‘They cried for mercy. They strove 
to burst the door. ... At length the tumult died away 
in low gaspings and moanings. The day broke’ harmonise 
well with the desperate and fatal struggle for air; but, on 
the other hand, nothing is gained by the succession of short 
sentences on p. 44. An examination of the essay as a 
whole leads to the conclusion that Macaulay preferred this 
form of sentence, with all its disadvantages, because it is 
simple and makes little demand on the reader. At times his 
sentences become more elaborate, developing the sustained 
periodic structure, and taking on the measured movement 
due to the balance of clauses. This is especially noticeable 
in the peroration of the ‘ Hssay on Clive’ (pp. 93,95). See 
also the sentence on p. 14, Il. 7-21. 

The construction of Macaulay's paragraphs is an impor- 
tant element in his perspicuity. In general they are so 
planned as to present one subject with an effective combina- 
tion of simplicity and clearness. Asa rule the topic to be 
treated is brought forward in the opening sentences; but 
occasionally Macaulay prefers to lead up to it through a 
succession of sentences that suggest it; this adds the 
interest of suspense. The comprehensive survey of affairs 
in Bengal (pp. 64-66) opens with the premonitory sentences : 
‘But a great and sudden turn in affairs was at hand. Every 
ship from Bengal had for some time brought alarming 
tidings "—and then follows the subject of the paragraph, 
‘The internal misgovernment of the provinee had reached 
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such a point that it could go no further.’ Compare the 
paragraph that deals with the French attack on Madras 
in 1746 (p. 8). The first sentence hints at the subject, 
which, however, is not presented till the capitulation of 
Madras is announced (p. 8, 1. 24). 

Occasionally a second subject is introduced, as in the 
paragraph contrasting the treatinent of Clive with the treate 
ment of Labourdonnais, Dupleix, and Lally (p.90). There 
is tacked on to it an estimate of Voltaire’s historical method, 
but it will be found that Macaulay's general practice is to 
keep the reader's attention fixed on one point. 

The sequence of the sentences in these paragraphs is 
equally conducive to ready understanding. The relation of 
each sentence to the preceding is usually quite obvious ; 
sometimes the reader asks himself what is the bearing of a 
particular statement, a question answered before he has © 
read much further. The paragraph beginning ‘The situa- 
tion of India was such that scarcely any aggression could be 
without a pretext’ (p. 15), consists of sentences whose . 
conneetion is on the surface. It will be observed that the 
connection is aided by the artifice of style known as 
Parallel Construction; that is, the forming of succegsive 
sentences on the same plan. Macaulay is fond of this 
artifice, which is common in the ‘ Essay on Clive;’ see, for 
‘example, the three sentences beginning ‘It was natural’ 
(p. 79, 1,2 to 1.13). Te may be observed also that 
a careful examination of the essay will ghow how little 
Macaulay relies on “conjunctions, and connecting words and 
phrases in general, to bring out the relationship of sentences ; 
on this point the long paragraph beginning ‘But a great 
and sudden turn in affairs was at hand’ (p. 64), should be 
closely examined. The early sentences of the paragraph 
beginning on p. 8, 1. 9, illustrate the temporary break in 
connection referred to above. One does not catch at once the 
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bearing of European politics on Clive’s hopes in life, but 
very soon the relation is apparent. The slight abruptness 
due to this break in the cohesion is stimulating rather than 
disturbing. 

An oceasional defect in Macaulay's paragraph structure 
arises froin his fertility of dctail and illustration, which 
obscures the main topic. Thus in dealing with the decay 
of the Mogul Empire (pp. 12-18) Macaulay treats of the 
Mahrattas at such length as to overshadow the real theme. 
The undue predominance of the short sentence is also 
responsible for a certain lack of proportion. Subordinate 
statements ave made in separate sentences, and thgreby 
become as emphatic as the prineipal statement. In the 
preceding paragraph, for example (p. 11), the general state- 
ment that ‘Fierce invaders... flocked .. . to plunder’ 
is followed by three examples, cach in a separate sentenco, 
and each, therefore, having the same syntactical importance 
as the general proposition. 

The perspicuity of Macaulay’s style is due to its com- 
bination of simplicity and clearness. 

‘the simplicity is not explained, like Swift's, by the 
studied plainness of the words, nor, like Addison’s, by the 
easy natural flow of the sentences. It springs from the 
unwearied pains Macmulay took to bring his meaning within 
the comprehension of his readers. One leading device is to 
avoid the abstract and the general, and to express everything 
in the concrete and the particular ; see the opening para- 
graph and pp. 10-14, 60, 80, &e. Another is to make the 
description of an individual more ctfective by the aid of 
Real Comparison (seo p. xxiv), or to aid the conception of 
magnitude by tcference to 2 familiar standard (see p. 10, 1. 25, 
p. 39, 1. 31, &e.). Tt may be added that the shortness of 
Macaulay’s sentences makes for ease of comprehension. 

Few writers equal Macaulay in luminous expression, in 
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the general clearness of his wriciag. Te produce this effect 
he has a variety of artilices. His balanced sentences, his 
parallel construction, and the unity of his paragraphs all 
contribute to exactness ; the first two by emphasising com- 
parisons and contrasts, the third by keeping attention 
fastened on one subject at a time. Further and valuable 
help towards precision of statement is afforded by the 
humerous cxamples, comparisons, and cont 

In virtue of characteristics already described, Maewalay 
is an impressive writer—-that is, he catches and holds the 
attention, and he docs so by means of his striking figures, 
his crisp cpigrams, his forcible comparisons and contrasts, his 
abrupt sentences, his wealth of interesting examples. And 
it must be added that Macaway had a true feeling for a 
popular subject. A glance at the titles of his contributions 
to the ‘Edinburgh Review’ will show that almost every 
essay bears a name to conjure with. 

Macaulay is often claimed as a pictorial writer, and the 
epithet is just, though nob on the ground that he is an 
artist in word-pictures of still life. The deseription of 
Bengal (p. 33) is clew enough evidence that Nature as 
Nature had little interest for Macaulay. It was Nature in 
relation to man that attracted him. And yet he is rightly 
called a picturesque writer—that is, a writer who fills the 
mind with a vividl presentinent of his subject. Macaulay 
owes this effect to his concreteness. to his selection of effec- 
tive details ; see, for example, the deseription of the Black 
Hole tragedy (pp. 37 38). A inore claborate example is the 
paragraph beginning ‘The Nabobs soon became a most un- 
popular class of men’ (p. 79). Note the skill with which 
the instances are chosen so as to make the writing live. 

Macaulay is one of our most brilliant writers. The 
subject of the following essay is naturally a strong oue--the 
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vise of Clive from low estate toa conmmanding greatness, 
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and the tragic close of his life—but the natural effectiveness 
is intensified by the treatment. The rick vocabulary, the 
bold figures, the abruptness, the multitude of examples 
and illustrations, the wealth of allusion, the sweeping 
surveys of ancient and modern history, these, joined to an 
impressive theme, make the essay sparkling and animated. 

Macaulay’s prose lacks the subtle harmonies with which 
later Victorians have made us familiar, and it is open to the 
charge of containing too many pungent artifices of style, too 
many abrupt turns of expression, too many hyperboles, 
strong epigrams, and forced antitheses. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


1725. Clive born at Styche, in the parish of Moreton-Say, near 
Market Drayton, in Shropshire. 

1743. Clive appointed a writer in the Mast India Company’s service. 

1744. Clive reaches Madras. 

1746.* Madras surrenders to the French. 

1748. Madras is restored by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Nizam al 
Mulk dies. 

1751. @Cupture and defence of Arcot by Clive. 

1752. Trichinopoly surrendered by the French. 

1753, Clive marries Miss Maskelyne and embarks for England. Close 
of Clive’s first visit to India. 

1754. Clive is returned for St. Michnel’s in Cornwall, but is unseated 
on petition. ‘ 

1755. Clive sails for India. 

1756. Gheriah taken by Clive and Watson. Tragedy of the Black Hole 

, of Caleutta. Opening of the Seven Years’ War. 

1757. Clive retakes Calcutta and defeats Surajah Dowlah at Plassey, 

1758. Clive becomes Governor of Bengal. Colonel Forde’s successful 
expedition to the Northern Cirewrs. 

1759. Colonel Forde defeats the Dutch. 

.1760. Clive. sails for England. lose of his second visit to India. The 
French are defeated at Wandewash, and their position in India 
is finally destroyed. ; : 

4760-1764. Clive in England. He is raised to the Lish peerage, and 
enters the House of Commons. His struggle with Sulivan, 
who is victorious and attempts to confiscate Clive’s jagir. 

1764. Clive is sent out to India as Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
of the British possessions in Bengal. 

1765-1767. Clive’s reforms in the administration of India. 

1767. Clive Teaves India for the last time. 

1772. Pafliament appoints a Select Commiitee to inquire and report on 
Indian affairs. Clive is made a Knight of the Bath, and 
Lord-Lieutenant of Shropshire and Montgomeryshire. 

1773. Definite charges against Clive are presented to the House of 
Commons. % 

1774. Death ot Clive. 
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of Seville. They could show bankers richer than the 


“ richest firms of Barcelona or Cadiz, vieeroys whose splen-- 
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dour far surpassed that of Ferdinand the Catholic, myriads 
of cavalry and long trains of artillery which would have 
astonished the Great Captain. It might have been ex- 
pected that every Englishman who takes any interest. in 
any part of history would be curious to know how a hand- 
ful of his countrymen, separated from their home by an 
immense ocean, subjugated, in the course of a few years, 
one of the greatest empires in the world. Yet, unless we 
greatly err, this subject is, to most readers, not only insipid, 
bué positively distasteful. 

Perhaps the fault lies partly with the historians. Mr. 
Mill’s book, though it has undoubtedly great an® rare 
merit, is not sufficiently animated and picturesque to 
attract those who read for amusement. Orme, inferior to 
no English historian in style and power of painting, is 
minute even to tediousness. In one volume he allots, on 
an average, a closely printed quarto page to the events of 
every forty-eight hours. The consequence is that his 
narrative, though one of the most authentic and one of the 
most finely written in our language, has never been very 
popular, and is now searcely ever read. 

We fear that the volumes before us will not much 
attract those readers whom Orme and Mill have repelled. 
‘he materials placed at the disposal of Sir John Malcolm 
by the late Lord Powis were indeed of great value. But we 
cannot say that they have bzen very skilfully worked up. It 
would, however, be unjust to criticise with severity a work 
which, if the author had lived to complete and revise it, 
would probably have been improved by condensation and 
by a better arrangement. We are more disposéd to perform 
the pleasing duty of expressing our gratitude to the noble 
family to which the public owes so much useful and curious 
information. 

The effect of the hook, even when we maké the largest 
allowance for the partiality of those who have furnished and 
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(JANUARY 1840) ” 


The Life of Robert, Lord Clive; collected from the Family 
Papers, communicated by the Earl of Powis. By Major- 
General Sir Joun Matcoum, K.C.B. 8 vols. 8vo. London: 
1836, . 


We have always thought it strange that, while the history 
of the Spanish empire in America is familiarly known to all 
the nations of Europe, the great actions of our countrymen 
in the East should, even among ourselves, excite little interest. 
Every schoolboy knows who imprisoned Montezuma, and 


who strangled Atahualpa. But we doubt whether one in * 


ten, even among English gentlemen of highly cultivated 
minds, can tell who won the battle of Buxar, who perpetrated 
the massacre of Patna, whether Surajah Dowlah ruled in 
Oude or in Travancore, or whether Holkar was a Hindoo or 
a Mussulman. Yet the victories of Cortes were gained over 
savages who had no letters, who were ignorant of the use of 
metals, who had not broken in a single animal to labour, 
who wielded no better weapons than those which could be 
made out of sticks, flints, and fish-bones, who regarded a horse- 
soldier as a monster, half man and half beast, who took a 
harquebusier for a sorcerer, able to scatter the thunder and 
lightning of the skies. The people of India, when’ we sub- 
dued them, were ten times as numerous as the Americans 
whom the Spaniards vanquished, and were at the same time 
quite as highly civilised as the victorious Spaniards. ‘They had 
reared cities larger and fairer than Saragossa or Toledo, 
and buildings more beautiful and costly than the Cathedral 
: B 
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of those who have digested the materials, is, on the whole,. 


greatly to raise the characterof Lord Clive. Weare farindeed 
from sympathising with Sir John Maleolm, whose love passes 
the love of biographers, and who can gee nothing but wisdom 
and justice in the actions of his idol. But we are at least 
equally far from concurring in the severe judgment of Mr. 
Mill, who seems to us to show less discrimination in his 
account of Clive than in any other part of his valuable work. 
Clive, like most men who are born with strong passions and 
tried by strong temptations, committed great faults. But 
every person who takes a fair and enlightened view of 
his whole career must admit that our island, so fertile in 
heroes and statesmen, has scarcely ever produced a man 
mor@truly great either in arms or in council. 

The Clives had been settled ever since the twelfth century 
on,an estate of no great value, near Market-Drayton, in 
Shropshire. In the reign of George the First this moderate 
but ancient inheritance was possessed by Mr. Richard Clive, 
who seems to have been a plain man of no great, tact or 
capacity. He had been bred to the law, and divided his time 
between professional business and the avocations of & small 
proprietor. He married a lady from Manchester, of the mame 
of’ Gaskill, and became the father of a very numerous family. 
His eldest son, Robert, the founder of the Britis¥ empire in 
India, was born at the old seat of his ancestors on the twenty- 
ninth of September, 1725, 

Some lineaments of the character of the man were early 
discerned in the child. There remain letters written by his 
relations when he was in his seventh year; and from these 
letters it appears thgt, even at that carly age, his strong will 
and his gos, sustained by a, constitutional intrepidity 
which somefimes seemed hardly compatible with soundness 
of mind, had begun to cause great uneasiness to his family, 
‘Fighting,’ says one of his uncles, ‘to which he is out of 


measure addicted, gives his tentper such a fierceness anil‘ 


imperiousness that he flies out on eve trifling ovcasion.’ 
The old people of the neighbourhood stil remember to have 
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heard'from their parents how Bob Clive climbed to the top 
of the lofty steeple of Market-Drayton, and with what terror 
the inhabitants saw him seated on a stone spout near the 
summit. They also relate how he formed all the idle lads of 
the town into a kind of predatory army, and compelled the 
shopkeepers to submit to a tribute of apples and half-pence, 
in consideration of which he guaranteed the security of their 
windows. He was sent from school to school, making very 
little progress in his learning, and gaining for himself every- 
where the character of an exceedingly naughty boy. One of 
his masters, it is said, was sagacious enough to prophesy that 
the idle lad would make a great figure in the world. But the 
general opinion seems to have been that poor Robert was a 
dunce, if not a reprobate. His family expected nothing%ood 
from such slender parts and such a headstrong temper, It 
ig not strange, therefore, that they gladly accepted for him, 
when he was in his eighteenth year, a writership in the ser- 
vice of the Hast India Company, and shipped him off to make 
a fortune or to die of a fever at Madras. 

Far different were the prospects of Clive from those of the 
youths whom the East India College now annually sends to 
the Presidencies of our Asiatic empire. The Company was 
then purely a trading et, eer Its territory consisted of a 
few square miles, for whigh rent was paid to the native govern- 
ments: Its troops were scarcely numerous enough to man 
the batteries of three or four ill-constructed forts, which had 
been erected for the protection of the warehouses. Thenatives, 
who composed’a considerable part of these little gartiséns, 
had not yet been trajned in the discipline of Europe, and were 
armed some with swords and shields, #me with bows and 
avroavs. The business of the servant $f the Company was 
not, as now, to conduct the judicial, financial, and diplomatic 
byginess of a great country, but to take stock, to make 
advances to weavers, to ship cargoes, and above all to keep 
an eye on private traders, #vho dared to infringe the monopoly. 
The younger clerks were so miserably paid that they could 
scarcely subsist without incurring debt; the elder enriched 
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themselves by trading on their own account; and those who 
lived to rise to the top of the service often accumulated con- 
siderable fortunes. 


Madras, to which Clive had been appointed, was, at this ~ 


time, perhaps, the first in importance of the Company’s 
settlements. In the preceding century Fort St. George had 
arisen on a barren spot beaten by a, raging surf; and in the 
neighbourhood a town, inhabited by many thousands of 
natives, had sprung up, as towns spring up in the East, with 
the rapidity of the prophet’s gourd. There were already in 
the suburbs many white villas, each surrounded by its garden, 
whither the wealthy agents of the Company retired, after the 
laboyrs of the desk and the warehouse, to enjoy the cool 
breeze which springs up at sunset from the Bay of Bengal. 
The habits of these mercantile grandees appear to have been 


more profuse, luxurious, and ostentatious than those of the 


high judicial and political functionaries who have succeeded 
them. But comfort was far less understood. Many de- 
vices which now mitigate the heat of the climate, preserve 
health, and prolong life were unknown. There was far less 
intercourse with Europe than at present. The voyage by the 
Cape, which in our time has often been performed within 
three months, was then very seldom“accomplished in six, and 
was sometimes protracted to mor than a year. Conse- 
quently the Anglo-Indian was then much more estranged 
from his country, much more addicted to Oriental usages, and 
much less fitted to mix in society after his return to Europe, 
than the Anglo-Indian of the present day. 

Within the fort and its preoinct the English exercised, 
by permission of “the native government, an extensive 
authority, such as every grént Indian landowner exercised 
within hig own domain. But they had never dreamed of 
claiming independent power. The surrounding country was 
ruled by the Nabob of the Carnatig, a deputy of the Viceroy 
of the Deccan, commonly called the Nizam, who was himself 
only a deputy of the mighty prince designated by our ances- 
tors as the Great Mogul: Those names, once so august and 
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formidable, still remain. There is still a Nabob “Of the 
Carnatic, who’ lives on a pension altowed to him. by the 
English out of the fevanues of the province which his ances- 
tors ruled. There is still a Nizam, whose capital is over- 
awed by a British camtonment, and to whom a British 
resident gives, under the name of advice, commands which 
are not to be disputed. Tlaere is still a Mogul, who is 
permitted to play at holding courts and receiving petitions, 
but who has less power to help or hurt than the youngest 
civil servant of the Campany. id 
Clive’s voyage was tnusually tedious even for that age 
The ship remained some months at the Brazils, where the 
oung adventurer picked up some knowledge of Portugnese, 
and spent all his pocket-money. He did not arrive in India 
till more than a year after he had left England. His situa- 
tion at Madras was most painful. His funds were exhausted. 
His pay was small. He had contracted debts. He was 
wretchedly lodged, no small calamity in a climate which can 
be made tolerable to an European only by spacious and weil 
placed apartments. He had been furnished with letters. of 
recommendation to a gentleman who might have assisted 
him ; but when he landed at Fort St. George he found that 
this gentleman had sailed for England. The lad’s shy and 
haughty disposition withheld him from introducing himself 
to strangers. He was several months in India before he 
became acquainted with a single family. The climate 
affected his health and spirits. His duties were of a kind 
ill suited to his ardent and daring character. He pined 
for his home, and in his letters to his relations expressed 
his feelings in language softer and mdte pensive than we 
should have expected either ‘from the waywardness of 
his boyhood or from the inflexible sternness of his later 
years. ‘I have not enjoyed,’ says he, ‘one happy day since 
T left my native country,’ and again, ‘I must confess, at 
intervals, when I think of my dear native England, it affects 
me in a very particular manner. . . . If I should be so far 
blest as to revisit again my own country, but more especially 
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Manchester, the centre of all my wishes, all that»I could 
hope or desire for would be presented before me in-one view.’ 

One solace he found-of the most respéctable kind» The 
Governor possessed a good: library, and perinitted Clive to 
have access to it. The* young ‘man devoted much of his 
leisure to reading, and acquired at this time almost all the 








BERTRAND FRANCOIS MAHE DE LA BOURDONNAIS (1699-1751) 





knowledge of books that he ever possessed. As a boy he 
had been too idle, as a man he soon became too busy, for 
literary pursuits. 

But neither climate nor poverty, neither study nor the 
sorrows of a home-sick exile, could tame the desperate 
audacity of his spirit. He behaved to his official superiors 
as he had behaved to ‘his schoolmasters, and was several 
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times in danger of losing his situation. Twice, whil¥ resid- 
ing in the Writers’ Buildings, he attempted to destroy him- 
self; and twice the pistol which he snapped at his own bead 
failed to go off. This circumstance, it is said, affected him 
as a similar escape affected Wallenstein. After satisfying 
himself that the pistol was really well loaded, he burst forth 
into an exclamation that surely he was reserved for something 
great. 

About this time an event which at first seemed likely to 
destroy all his hopes in life suddenly opened before him a 
new path to eminence. Europe had been, during some 
years, distracted by the war of the Austrian succession. 
George the Second was the steady ally of Maria Theyesa. 
The House of Bourbon took the opposite! side. Though 
England was even then the first of maritime powers, she was 
not, as she has since become, more than a match on the sea 
for all the nations of the world together; and she found it 
difficult to maintain a contest against the united navies of 
France and Spain. In the eastern seas France obtained 
the ascendency. Labourdonnais, governor of Mauritius, a 
man of eminent talents and virtues, conducted an expedition 
to the continent of India in spite of the opposition of the 
British fleet, landed, assembled an army, appeared before 
Madras, and compelled the town and fort to capitulate. 
The keys were delivered up; the French colours were dis- 
played on Fort St. George ; and the contents of the Company’s 
warehouses were seized as prize of war by the conquerors. 
It was stipulated by the capitulation that the English inhabit- 
ants should be prisoners of war on parole, and that the 
town should remain in the hands of the Brench till it should 
be ransomed. Labourdonnais pledged his honour that only 
a moderate ransom should be required. 

But the success & Labourdonnais had awakened the 
jealousy of his countryman Dupleix, governor of Pondi- 
cherry. Dulpleix, moreover, had already begun to revolve 
gigantic schemes, with which the restération of Madras to 
the English was by no means compatible. He declared that 
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Labourdonnais had gone beyond his powers; that conquests 
made by the French arms on the continent of India were at 
the disposal of the governor of Pondicherry alone; and that 
Madras should be rased to,the ground. Labourdonnais was 
compelled to yield. The anger which~the breach of the 
capitulation excited among the English was increased by the 
ungenerous manner in which Dupleix treated the principal 
servants of the Company. The Governor and several of the 
first gentlemen of Fort St. George were carried under a guard 
to Pondicherry, and conducted through the town in a tri- 
umphal procession under the eyes of fifty thousand spectators. 
Tt was with reason thought that this gross violation of public 
faith agsolved the inhabitants of Madras from the engage- 
ments into which they had entered with Labourdonnais. 
Clive fled from the town by nightin the disguise of a Mussul- 
man, and took refuge at Fort St. David, one of the small 
English settlements subordinate to Madras. 

The circumstances in which he was now placed naturally 
led him to adopt a profession better suited to his restless and 
intrepid spirit than the business of examining packages and 
casting accounts. He solicited and obtained an ensign’s 
commission in the service of the Company, and at twenty- 
one entered on his military career. His personal courage, of 
which he had, while still a writer, given signal -proof by a 
desperate duel with a military bully who was the terror of 
Fort St. David, speedily made him conspicuous even among 
hundreds of brave men. He soon began to show in his new 
calling other qualities which had not before been discerned 
in him, judgment, sagacity, deference to legitimate authority. 
He distinguished him@lf highly in several operations against 
the French, and was particularly noticed by Major Lawrence, 
who was then considered as the ablest Brijjsh officer in India. 

Clive had been only a few months mn the arniy when 
intelligence arrived that peace had been concluded between 
Great Britain and France. Dupleix was in consequence 
compelled to restore Madras to the English Company ; and 
the young ensign was at liberty to resume his former busi- 
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ness. He did indeed return for a short time to his desk. 
He again quitted it in order to assist Major Lawrence in 
some petty hostilities with the natives, and then. @gain 
returned to it. While he was thus wavering between a 
military and a commercial life events took place which 
decided his choice. The politics of India assumed a new 
aspect. There was peace hetween the English and French 
Crowns; but there arose between the English and French 
Companies trading to the Hast a war most eventful and 
important, a war in which the prize was nothing less than 
the magnificent inheritance of the house of Tamerlane. 

The empire which Baber and his Moguls reared in the 
sixteenth century was long one of the most extensige and 
splendid in the world. In no European kingdom was so 
large a population subject to a single prince, or so large a 
revenue poured ito the treasury. The beauty and magni- 
ficence ofthe buildings erected by the sovereigns of Hindo- 
stan amazed even travellers who had seen St. Peter's. The 
innumerable retinues and gorgeous decorations which sur- 
rounded the throne of Delhi dazzled even eyes which were 
accustomed to the pomp of Versailles. Some of the: great 
viceroys who held their posts by virtue of commissions from 
the Mogul ruled as many subjects as the King of France or 
the Emperor of Germany. Even the deputies of these 
deputies might well rank, as to extent of territory and amount, 
of revenue, with thg Grand Duke of Tuscany, or the Elector 
of Saxony. ‘ 

There can be little doubt that this great empire, power- 
ful and prosperous as it appears on a. superficial view, was 
yet, even in its best days, far worse go%erned than the worst 
governed parts of Europe now are. The administration 
was tainted with all the vices of Oriental despotism and with 
all the vices inseparable from the domination of race over 
race. The conflicting pretensions of the princes of the 
royal house produced a long series of crimes and public 
disasters. Ambitious lieutenanis of the sovereign sometimes 
aspired to independence. Fierce tribes of Hindoos, impatient 
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of a foreign yoke, frequently withheld tribute, repelled the 
armies of the government from the mountain fastnesses, and 
poured: down in arms on the cultivated plains. In spite, 
however, of much constans maladministration, in spite of 
oecasionat convulsions which shook the whole frame of 
society, this great monarchy, on the whole, retained, duri 
some generations, an outward appearance of unity, majesty; 
* and energy.” But throughout the long reign of Aurungzebe, 
the state, notwithstanding all that the vigour and policy of 
the prince could effect, was hastening to dissolution. After 
his death, which took place in the year 1707, the ruin was fear- 
fully rapid.. Violent shocks from without co-operated with an 
incurable decay which was fast proceeding wfthins and j ipa 
few years the empire had undergone utter decomposition. 
The history of the successors of Theodosius bears no small 
analogy t6 that of the successors of Aurungzebe. But perhaps 
the fall of the Carlovingians furnishes the nearest parallel to 
the fall of the’Moguls. Charlemagne was scarcely interred 
when the imbecility and the disputes of his descendants began 
to bring contempt on themselves and destruction on their 
subjects. The wide dominion of the Franks was severed 
into a thousand pieces. Nothing more than a nominal 
dignity waa left to the abject heirs of an illustrious name, 
Charles the Bald, and Charles the Fat, and Charles the 
Simple. Fierce invaders, differing ftom each ather in race, 
language, and religion, flocked, as*if bygoncert, from the 
farthest corners of the earth, to plunder provinces which the 
government could no longer defend. The pirates: of the 
Northern Sea extended their ravages from the Elbe to .the 
Pyrenees, and at lengéfi fixed their seat in the rich valley of 
the Seine. The Hungarian, in whom the trembling monks 
fancied that they recognised the Gog or Magog of prophecy, 
carried back the plunder of the cities of Lombardy to the 
depth of the Pannanian forests. The Saracén ruled in Sicily, 
desolated the fertile plains of Campania, and spread terror 
even to the walls of Rome. In the midst of these sufferings 
a great internal change passed upon theempire. The corrup- 
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tion of death began to ferment into new forms of life. While 
the great body, as a whole, was torpid and passive, every 
separate member began to feel with a sense and to move 
with an energy allits own. Just here, in the most barren 
and dreary tract of European history, all feudal privileges, . 
all modern nobility, take their source. It is to this point 
that we trace the power of those princes who, nominally 
vassals, but really independent, long governed, with the 
titles of dukes, marquesses, and counts, almost every part of 
the dominions which had obeyed Charlemagne. 

Such or nearly such was the change which passed on the 
Mogul empire during the forty years which followed the 
death of Aurungzebe. A succession of nominal sovereigns, 
sunk in indolenge and debauchery, sauntered away life in 
secluded palaces, chewing bang, fondling concubines, and 
listening td buffoons. A succession of ferocious invaders 
descended through the western «Passes, to prey on the 
defenceless wealth of Hindostan. A, ‘Persian conqueror 
crossed" the Indus, marched through the gates of Delhi, 
and bore away in triumph those treasures of which the 
magnificence had astounded Roe and Bernier, the Peacock. 
‘Throne, on which the richest jewels of Goleonda had been 
disposed by the most skilful hands of Europe, and the 
inestimable Mountain of Light, which, after many strange 
vicissitudes, lately shone in the bracelet of Runjeet Sing, and is 
now destined to adggn the hideous idol of Orissa. The Afghan 
soon: followed to complete the work of devastation which the 
Persian-had begun. The warltke tribes of Rajpootana threw 
off the Mussulman yoke, A band of mercenary ‘soldiers 
occupied Rohileund. The Seiks ruled on the Indus. The 
Jauts spread dismay along the Jumna. The highlands which 
border on the western sea-coast of India poured forth a yet 
more formidable race, 2 race which was long the terror of 
every native power, and which, after many desperate and 
doubtful struggles, yielded only to the fortune and genius of ° 
England. It was under the reign of Aurungzebe that this 
wild clan of plunderers first descended from their mountains ; 
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and soon after his death every corner of his wide empire learned 
to tremble at the mighty name of the Mahratias. Many fertile 
viceroyalties were entirely subdued bythem. Their dominions 
stretched across the peninsula from sea to sea. Mahratta 
captains reigned at Poonah, at Gualior, in Guzerat,in Berar, 
and in Tanjore. Nor did they, though they had become 
great sovereigns, therefore cease to be freebooters. They 
still retained the predatory habits of their forefathers. Every 
region which was not subject to their rule was wasted by 
their incursions. Wherever their kettle-drums were heard 
the peasant threw his bag of rice on his shoulder, hid his 
small savings in his girdle, and fled with his wife and children 
to the mountains or the jungles, to the milder neighbourhood 
of the Hyena and the tiger. Many provinces redeemed their 
harvests by the payment of an annual ransom, Even the 
wretched phantom who still bore the imperial title stooped to 
pay this ignominious blaqk-mail. ‘The camp-fireg of one rapa- 
cious leader were geen from the walls of the palace of Delhi. 
Another, at the head of his innumerable cavalry, descended 
year after year on the rice-fields of Bengal. Even the European 
factors trembled for their magazines, Less than’ a hundred 
‘years ago it was thought necessary to fortify Calcutta against 
the horsemen of Berar; and the name of the Mahratta ditch 
still preserves the memory of the danger. . 

Wherever the viceroys of the Mogul retained authority 
they became sovereigns. They might still acknowledge in 
words the superiority of the house of Tamerlane ; as a Count 
of Flanders or a Duke of Burgundy might have acknowledged 
the superiority of the most helpless driveller among the 
later Carlovingians. They might occasionally send to their 
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a title of honout. In truth, however, -they” were no longer 
lieutenants removable at pleasure, butindependent hereditary 
princes. In this way ofiginated those great Mussulman 
houses which formerly ruled Bengal and the Carnatie, and 
those which ‘still, though in a state of vassalage, exercise 
some of the powers of royalty at Lucknow and Hyderabad. 
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In what was this confusion to end? ‘Was the strife to 
continue during centuries? Was it to terminate in the rise 
of another great monarchy? Was the Mussulman. or the 
Mahratta to be the Lord of India? Was another Baber to 
descend from the mountains, and to lead the hardy tribes of 
Cabul and Chorasan against a wealthier and less warlike 
race? None of these events seemed improbable. But 
scarcely any man, however sagacious, would have thought it 
possible that a trading company, separated from India by 
fifteen thousand miles of sea, and possessing in India only a 
few acres for purposes of commerce, would, in less than a 
hundred years, spread its empire from Cape Comorin to the 
eternal snow of the Himalayas; would compel Mahratta 
and Mahommedan to forget their mutual feuds in &mmon 
subjection; would tame down even those wild races 
which had resisted the most powerful of the Moguls; and, 
having united under its laws a hundred millions of subjects, 
would carry its victoriots arms far to the east of the 
Burrampooter, and far to the west of the Hydaspes, dictate 
terms of pelsce at the gates of Ava, and seat its vassal on the 
throne of Candahar. a 

The man who first saw that it was possible to found an 
European empire on the ruins of the Mogul monarchy was 
Dupleix. His -festless, capacious, and inventive mind had 
formed this scheme, at a time when the ablest servants of 
the Englislt Cone wert® busied only about invoices and 
bills of lading. had he only proposed to himself the 
end. He had also a just and distinct view of the means by 
which. it was to be attained. He clearly saw that the 
greatest force which the princes of In@ja could bring into the 
field would be no match for a small body of men trained in 
the discipline, and guided by the tactics, of the West. He 
sawy also that the natives of India might, under European 
commanders, be formed ‘into armies, such as Saxe or 
Fredaric would be proud to command. He was perfectly 
aware that the most easy and convenient way ‘in which an 
European adventurer could exercise sovereignty in India was 
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to govern the motions and to speak through the mouth of 
some glittering puppet dignified by the title of Nabob ‘or 
Nizam. , The arts both of war and policy, which a few years 
later were employed with such signal success by the English, 
were first understood and practised by this ingenious and 
aspiring Frenchman. 





JOSEPH DUPLEIX, @. 1763, (GOVERNOR OF PONDICHERRY 1742-1754) 


The situation of India was such that se y any aggres- 
sion could be »without a pretext, either in old laws or in 
recent practice. All rights were in a state of utter uncer- 
tainty ; andthe Europeans who*took part in the disputes of 
the natives confounded the confusion, by applying to Asiatic 
politics the public law of the West and analogies drawn 
from the feudal system. If it was convenient to treat a 
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Nabob as an independent prince there was an excellent 
plea for doing so. He was independent in fact. If it was 
convenient to treat him as a mere deputy of the Courtof Delhi 
there was no difficulty ; for he was soin theory. If it was con- 
venient to consider his office as an hereditary dignity, or as # 
dignity held during life only, or as a dignity held only during 
the good pleasure of the Mogul, arguments and precedents 
might be found for every one of those views. The party 
who had the heir of Baber in their hands represented him as 
the undoubted, the legitimate, the absolute sovereign, whom 
all subordinate authorities were bound to obey. The party 
against whom his name was used did not want plausible pre- 
texts for maintaining that the empire was in fact dissolved, 
and that, though it might be decent to treat the Mog@l with 
respect, as a venerable relic of an order of things which had 
passed away, it-was absurd to regard him as the real: master 
of Hindostan. 

In the year 1748 died one of the most powerful of the 
new masters of India, the great Nizam al Mulk, Viceroy of 
the Deccan. His authority descended to his son, Nazir 
Jung. Of the provinces subject to this high functionary the 
Carnatic was the wealthiest and the most extensive. It was 
governed by an ancient Nabob, whose name the English 
corrupted into Afaverdy Khan. 

But there were pretenders to the governmenit both of the 
viceroyalty and of the subordinate province. Mirzapha 
Jung, a grandson of Nizam al Mulk, appeared as the com- 
petitor of Nazir Jung. Chunda Sahib, son-in-law of a 
former Nabob of the Carnatic, disputed the title of Anaverdy 
Khan. In the unsettled state of Indiag law it was easy for 
both Mirzapha Jung and Chunda Sahib to make out some- 
thing like a claim of right. In a society altogether disorgan- 
ised they had no difficulty in finding greedy adventurers to 
follow their standards. Thty united their interests, invaded 
the Carnatic, and applied for assistance to the French, whose 
fame had been raised by their success against the English in 
the recent war on the coast of Coromandel. 
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Nothing could have happened more pleasing to the subile ; 


and ambitious Dupleix, To make a Nabob of the Carnatic, 
to maké'a Viceroy of the Deccan, to rule under their nang 
the whole of southern India; this was indeed an attractive 


prospect.. He allied himself with the pretenders, and sent 


four hundred French soldiers, and two thousand sepoysy’ 


disciplined aftér the European fashion, to the assistance of 
his confederates. A battle was fought. The French distin- 
guished themselves greatly, Anaverdy Khan was defeated and 
slain. His son, Mahommed Ali, who was afterwards well 
known in England as the Nabob of Arcot, and who owes to 
the eloquenee of Burke a most unenviable immortality, fled 
with a scanty remnant of his army to Trichinopoly ; and the 
conqueters became at once masters of almost every part of 
the Carnatic. 
- This was but the beginning of the greatness of Dupleix. 
- After some months of fighting, negotiation, and intrigue his 
ability and good fortune seemed to have prevailed every- 
where. Nazir Jung perished by the hands of his own 
followers ; Mirzapha Jung was master of the Deccan; and 
the triumph of French arms and French policy was complete. 
At Pondicherry all was exultation and festivity. Salutes 
were fired from the batteries, and ‘Te Deym’-sung in the 
churches, The new Nizam came thither to visit his allies: 
and the ceremony of his installation was performed there 
with great pomp. Dupleix, dressed in the garb worn by 
Mahommedans of the highest rank, entered the town in the 
same palanquin with the Nizam, and,-in the pageant which 
followed, took precedence of all the court. He was declared 
Governor of India from the river Kristna to Cape Comorin, 
@ country about as large as France, with authority superior 
even to that of Chunda Sahib. He was entrusted with the 
command of seven thousand cavalry. It was announced 
that no mint would be suffered’ to exist in the Carnatic 
except thatat Pondicherry. A large portion of the treasures 
which former Viceroys of the Deccan had accumilabad - 
found its way into the coffers of the French governor. It 
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was rumoured that he had received: two hundred thousand 
pounds sterling in money, besides many valuable jewels. 
Tn fact, there could searcely be any limit to his gains. He 
now ruled thirty millions of people with almost absolute 
power. No honour or emolument could be obtained froma, 
the government but by his intervention. No petition, unless 
signed by him, was perused by the Nizam. 

Mirzapha Jung survived his elevation only a few. months. 
But another prince of the same house was raised to the 
throne by French influence, and ratified all the promises 
of his predecessor. Dupleix was now the greatest potentate 
in India, His countrymen boasted that his name was 
mentimed with awe even in the chambers of the palace of 
Delhi. The native population looked with amazement on 
the progress which, in the short space of four years, an 
European adventurer had made towards dominion in Asia. 
Nor was the vainglorious Frenchman content with the 
reality of power. He loved to display his greatness with 


arrogant ostentation before the eyes of his subjects and of - 


his rivals. Near the spot where his policy had obtained 
its chief triumph, by. the fall of Nazir Jung and the 
elevatign of Mirzapha, he determined to erect a column, on 
the four sides of which four pompous ‘inscriptions, in four 
languages, should proclaim his glory to all the nations of 
ithe East. Medals stamped with emblems of his successes 
were buried beneath the foundations of this stately pillar, 
and round it arose a town bearing the haughty name of 
Dupleix Fatihabad, which is, being interpreted, the City of 
the Victory of rupee: 

The English had made some feeble and irresolute 
attempts to stop the rapid and brilliant career of the rival 
Company, and continued to recognise Mahommed Ali ag 
Nabob of the Carnatic. But the dominions of Mahommed 
Ali consisted of Trichinopoly alone; and~ Trichinopoly was 
now invested by Chunda Sahib and his French auxiliaries. 
.To raise the siege seemed impossible. The small force 
which was then at Madras had no commander. Major 
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Lawrence had returned to England ; and not a single officer 
of established character remained in the settlement.. The 
natives had learned to look with contempt on the mighty 
nation which was soon to conquer and to rule them. They 
had seen the French colours flying on Fort St. George; they 
had geen the chiefs of the English factory led in triumph 
through the streets of Pondicherry ; they had- seen the arms 
and counsels of Dupleix everywhere successful, while the 
opposition which the authorities of Madras had made to his 
progress, had served only to expose their own weakness, and 
to heighten his glory. At this moment, the valour and 
genius of an obscure English youth suddenly turned the 
tide of fortune. 

Clive was’ now twenty-five years old. After hesitating 
for some time between a military and a commercial life, he 
had at length been placed in a post which partook of both 
characters, that of commissary to the troops, with the rank 
of captain. ‘The present emergency called forth alt 
powers. He represented to his superiors that, unless some 
vigorous effort were made, Trichinopoly would fall, the 
house of Anaverdy Khan would perish, and the French 
would become the real masters of the whole peninsula of 
India. It was absolutely necessary to strike some daring 
blow. If an attack were made on Arcot, the capital of the 
Carnatic, and the favourite residence of the Nabobs, it was:: 
not impossible- that the siege of Trichinopoly would be 
raised. The heads of the English settlement, now thoroughly 
alarmed by the success of Dupleix, and apprehensive that, 
in the event of a new. war between Fragce and Great Britain, 
Madras would be instantly taken and destroyed, approved 
of Clive’s plan, and entrusted the execution of it to himself. 
The young captain was put at the head of two hundred 
English soldiers,-and three hundred sepoys, armed and 
disciplined after the European fashion. Of the eight officers 
who commanded this little foree under him, only two had 
ever been in action, and four of the eight were factors of the- 
Company, whom Clive’s exam le had induced to offer their 
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services. The weather was stormy; but Clive pushed on, 
through thunder, lightning, and rain, to the gates of Arcot. 
The garrison, in a panic, evacuated the fort, and the English 
entered it without a blow. 

But Clive well knew that he should not be suffered to 
retain undisturbed possession of his conquest. He instantly. 
began to collect provisions, to throw up works, and to make 
preparations for sustaining a siege. The garrison, which 
had fled at his approach, had now recovered from its dismay, 
and, having been swollen by large reinforcements from the 
neighbourhood to a force of three thousand men, encamped 
close to the town, At dead of night, Clive marched out of 
the fort, attacked the camp by surprise, slew great numbers, 
dispetied the rest, and returned to his quarters without 
having lost a single man. 

The intelligence of these events was soon carried to 
Chunda Sahib, who, with his French allies, was besieging 

ichinopoly. He immediately detached four thousand men 
: his camp, and sent them to Arcot. They were speedily 
jéined by the remains of the force which Clive had lately 
seattered.. They were further strengthened by two thousand 
menfrom. Vellore, and by a still more important reinforce- 
ment-ot a hundred and fifty French soldiers whom Dupleix 
despatched from Pondicherry. The whole of this army, 
amounting to about ten thousand men, was under the 
command of Rajah Sahib, son of Chunda Sahib. : 

Rajah Sahib proceeded to invest the fort of Arcot, which 
seemed quite incapable of sustaining a siege. The walls 
were ruinous, the ditches dry, the ramparts too narrow to 
admit the guns, the battlements too low to protect the 
soldiers. The little garrison had been greatly reduced by 
casualties. It now consisted of a hundred and twenty 
Europeans and two hundred sepoys. Only four officers 
were left; the stock of provisions was scanty; and the 
commander, who had to conduct the defence under cireum- 
stances so discouraging, was a young man of five and twenty, 
who had been bred a book-keeper. 
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During fifty days the siege went on. During fifty days 
the young captain maintained the defence, with a firmnoss, 
vigilance, and ability which would have done honour to the 
oldest marshal in Europe. The breach, however, increased 
day by day. The garrison began to feel the pressure of 
hunger. Under such circumstances, any troops so scantily 
provided with officers might haye been expected to show 
signs of insubordination; and the danger was peculiarly 
great in a force composed of men differing widely from each 
other in extraction, colour, language, manners, and religion. 
But the devotion of the little band to its chief surpassed 
anything that is related of the Tenth Legion of Cesar, or of 
the Old Guard of Napoleon. The sepoys came to Cliyg, not 
to complain of their scanty fare, but to propose that atl the 
grain should be given to the Europeans, who required more 
nourishment than the natives of Asia. The thin gruel, they 
said, which was strained away from the rice, would suffiee for 
themselves. History contains no more touching instance of 
military fidelity, or of the influence of a commanding mind. 

An attempt made by the government of Madras to 
relieve the place had failed. But there was hope from 
another quarter. A body of six thousand Mahrattas, half 
soldiers, half robbers, under the command of a chief named 
Morari Row, had been hired to assist Mahommed Ali 3 but 
thinking the French power irresistible, and the triumph of 
Chunda Sahib certain, they had’ hitherto remained inactive 
on the frontiers of the Carnatic. The fame of the defence 
of Arcot roused them -from their torpor. Morari Row 
declared that he had never before believed that Englishien 
could fight, but that he would willingly help them since he 
saw that they had spirit to help themselves. Rajah Sahib 
learned that the Mahrattas werein motion. It was necessary 
for him to be expeditious. He first tried negotiation. He 
offered large bribes to Clive, which were rejected with scorn. ° 
He vowed that; if his proposals were not accepted, he would 
instantly storm the fort, and put every man in it to the 
sword. Clive told him in reply, with characteristic haughti-. 
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ness, that his father was an usurper, that his army was & 
rabble, and that he would do well to think twice before he 
sent such poltroons into a breach defended by English 
soldiers. 

Rajah Sahib determined to storm the fort. -The day was 
well suited to a bold military enterprise. It was the great 
.Mahommedan festival which is sacred to the memory of 
Hosein the son of Ali. The history of Islam contains 
nothing more touching than the event which gave rise to 
that solemnity. The mournful legend relates how the chief 
of the Fatimites, when all his brave followers had perished 
roung him, drank his latest draught of water, and uttered his 
latest gprayer, how the assassins carried his head in triumph, 
how the tyrant smote the lifeless lips with his staff, and how 
a few old men recollected with tears that they had seen 
those lips pressed to the lips of the Prophet of God. After 
the lapse of near twelve centuries, the recurrence of this 
solemn season excites the fiercest and saddest emotions in 
the bosoms of the devout Moslem of India. They work 
themselves up to such agonies of rage and lamentation that 
some, it is said, have given up the ghost from the mere 
effect of mental excitement. They believe that whoever, 
during this festival, falls in arms against the infidels, atones 
by his death for all the sins of his life, and passes at once to 
the garden of the Houris. It was at this time'that Rajah 
Sahib determined to assault Arcot. Stimulating drugs were 
employed to aid the effect of religious zeal, and the besiegers, 
drunk with enthusiasm, drunk with bang, rushed furiously 
to the attack. 

Clive had receive secret intelligence of the design, had 
made his arrangements, and, exhausted by fatigue, had thrown 
himself on his bed. He was awakened by the alarm, and 
was instantly at his post. The enemy advanced driving 
before them elephants whose foreheads were armed with iron 
plates. It was expected that the gates would yield to the 
shock of these living battering-rams. But the huge beasts no 
sooner felt the English musket-balls than they turned round, 
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and rushed furiously away, trampling on the multitude which 
had:urged them forward. A raft was launched on the water 
which filled one part of the ditch. Clive, perceiving that his 
gunners at that post did not understand their business, took 
the management of a piece f artillery himself, and cleared 
the raft in a few minutes. Where the moat was dry, the 
assailants mounted with great boldness; but they were 
received with a fire so heavy and so well-directed, that it 
soon quelled the courage even of fanaticism and of intoxica- 
tion. The rear ranks of the English kept the front ranks 
supplied with a constant succession of loaded muskets, and 
every-shot told on the ‘living mass below. After three 
desperaike onsets, the besiegers retired behind the ditch. 

Th®'struggle lasted about an hour. Four hundred of the 
assailants fell. ‘The garrison lost only five or six men. The 
besieged passed an anxious night, looking for a renewal of 
the attack. But when day broke, the enemy were no more 
to be seen. They had retired, leaving to the English several 
guns and a large quantity of ammunition. 

The news was received at Fort St. George with transports 
of joy and pride. Clive was justly regarded as a man 
equal to any command. Two hundred English soldiers and 
seven hundred sepoys were sent to him, and with this force 
he instantly commenced offensive operations. He took the 
fort of Timery, effected a junction with a division of Morari 
Row’s army, and hastened, by forced marches, to attack 
Rajah Sahib, who was at the head of about five thousand 
men, of whom three hundred were French. The action was 
sha * but Clive gained a complete victory. The military 
chest of Rajah Sahib €ll into the hands of the conquerors. 
Six hundred sepoys, who had served in the enemy's army, 
came over to Clive’s quarters, and were taken into the 
British service: - Conjeveram surrendered without a blow. 
The governor of Arnee deserted Chunda Sahib, and recognised 
the title of Mahommed Ali. : 

Had the entire direction of the war been entrusted to 
Clive, it would probably have been brought to a speedy close. 
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But the timidity and incapacity which M%ppeared in all the 
movements of the English, except where he was personally 
present, protracted the struggle. The Mahrattas muttered 
that his soldiers were of a different race from the British 
whom they found elsewhere. The-effect of this languor was 
that in no long time Rajah Sahib, at the head of a consider- 
able army, in which were four hundred French ‘troops, 
appeared almost under the guns of Fort St. George:and laid 
waste the villas and gardens of the gentlemen of the English 
settlement. But he was again encountered and defeated by 
Clive. More than a hundred of the French were killed or 
taken, a loss more serious than that of thousands of natives. 
The victorious army marched from the field of bagtle to 
Fort St. David. On-the road lay the City of the Victory of 
Dupleix, and the stately monument which was designed to 
commemorate the triumphs of France”in the East. Clive 
ordered both’the city and the monument to be rased to the 
ground. He was induced, we believe, to take this step, not 
by personal or national malevolence, but by a just and pro- 
found policy. The town and its pompous name, the pillar 
and its vaunting inscriptions, were among the devices by 
which Dupleix had laid the public mind of India under a 
spell. This spell it was Clive’s business to break. The 
natives had been taught that France was confessedly the 
first. power in Europe, and that the English did not presume 
to dispute her supremacy. No measure could be more 
effectual for the removing of this delusion than the public 
and solemn demolition of the French trophies. 

The government of Madras, encouraged by these events, 
determined to send a strong detachffent, under Clive, to 
reinforce the garrison of Trichinopoly. But just at this 
conjuncture, Major Lawrence arrived from England, and 
assumed the chief command. From the waywardness and 
impatience of control which had characterised Clive, both 
at school and in the counting-house, it might have been 
expected that he would not, after such achievements, act 
with zeal and good humour in a subordinate capacity. But 
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Lawrence had early treated him with kindness; and -it is 


bare, justice to Clive to say that, proud and overbearing as 
he was, kindness was never thrown away upon him. He 
cheerfully placed himself under the orders of his old friend, 
and exerted himself as strenfously in the second post as he 
could have done in the first. Lawrence well knew the value 
of such assistance. Though himself gifted with no intellectual 
faculty higher than plain good sense, he fully appreciated 
the powers of his brilliant coadjutor. Though he had made a 
methodical study of military tactics, and, like all men regularly 
bred to a profession, was disposed to look with disdain on 
interlopers, he had yet liberality enough to acknowledge that 
Clive gas an exception to common rules. ‘Some people,’ 
he wrote, ‘are pleased to term Captain Clive fortunate and 
lucky ; but, in my opinion, from the knowledge I have of the 
gentleman, he deserved and might expect from his conduct 
everything as it fell out ;—a man of an undaunted resolution, 
of a cool temper, and of a presence of mind which never left 
him in the -greatest danger—born a soldier ; for, without a 
military education of any sort, or much conversing with any 
of the profession, from his judgment and good sense, he led 
on an army like an experienced officer and a brave soldier, 
with a prudence that certainly warranted success.’ 

The ‘French had no commander to oppose to the two 
friends. Dupleix, not inferior in talents for negotiation and 
intrigue to any European who has borne a part in the 
revolutions of India, was ill qualified to direct in person 
military operations. He had not been bred a soldier, and 
had no inclination to become one. His enemies accused him 
of personal cowardice wand he defended himself in a strain 
worthy of Captain Bobadil. He kept away from shot, he 
said, because silence and tranquillity were propitious to his 
genius, and he found it difficult to pursue his meditations 
amidst the noise of fire-arms. He was thus under the 
necessity of entrusting to others the execution of his great 
warlike designs; and he bitterly complained that he was 
ill served. He had indeed been assisted by one officer 
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of eginent merit, the celebrated Bussy Bue Bussy had 
marched northward with the Nizam, and was fully employed 
in looking after his own interests, and those of France, at the 
court of that prince. Among the officers who remained with 
Dupleix, there was not a single fhan of capacity ; and many 
of them were bo¥s, at whose ignorance and folly the common 
soldiers laughed. 

The English triumphed every where. The besiegers. of 
Trichinopoly were themselves besieged and compelled to 
capitulate. Chunda Sahib fell into the hands of the 
Mahrattas, and was put to death, at the instigation probably 
of his competitor, Mahommed Ali. The spirit of Dupleix, 
however, was unconquerable, and hig resources ee | apie 
From his employers in Europe he no longer receiv: Ip or 
countenance. Theycondemned his policy. They gave him 
no pecuniary assistance. They sent him for troops only the 
sweepings of the galleys. Yet still he persisted, intrigued, 
bribed, promised, lavished his private fortune, strained his 
credit, procured new diplomas from Delhi, raised up new 
enemies to the government of Madras on every side, and 
found tools even among the“allies of the English Company. 
But all was in vain. Slowly, but steadily, the power of 
Britain continued to increase, and that of France to declige. 

The health of Clive had never been good during his resi- 
dence in India; and his constitution was now s0. much 
impaired that he determined to return. to England. Before 
his departure he undertook a service of considerable diffi- 
culty, and performed it with his usual vigour and dexterity. 
The forts of Covelong and Chingleput were occupied by 
French garrisons. It was determinedgo send a foree against 
them. But the only force available for this purpose was of 
such a description that no officer but Clive would risk his 
reputation by commanding it. It consisted of five hundred. 
newly levied sepoys, and two hundred recruits who had just 
landed from England, and who were the worst and lowest 
wretches that the Company’s crimps could pick up in the 
flash-houses of London. Clive, ill and exhausted as he was, 
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undertook t6 make.an army of this undisciplined rabblg, and 
marched with them to Covelong. A shot from the fort 
killed one of these extraordinary soldiers ; on which all the 
rest faced about and ran away, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that Clive rallied them. On ariother occasion, the 
noise of a gun terrified the sentinels so much that.one of 
them was found, some hours later, at the bottom of a well. 
Clive gradually accustomed them to danger, and, by exposing 
himself constantly in the most perilous situations, shamed 
them into courage. He at length succeeded in forming a 
respectable force out of his unpromising-materials. Covelong 
fell. Clive learned that a strong detachment was marching 
to religye it from Chingleput. He took measures to prevent 
the efemy from learning that they were too late, laid an 
ambuscade for them on the road, killed a hundred of them 
with one fire, took three hundred prisoners, pursued the fugi- 
tives to the gates of Chingleput, laid siege instantly to that 
" fastness, reputed one of the strongest in India, made a 
breach, and was on the point of storming when the French 
commandant capitulated and retired with his men. 

Clive returned to Madras victorious, but in a state of 
health which rendered it impossible for him. to remain there 
long. He married at this time a young lady of the name of 
Maskelyne, sister of the eminent mathematician, who long 
held the post of Astronomer Royal. She is described’ as 
handsome and accomplished ; and her husband’s letters, it is 
said, contain proofs that he was devotedly attached to her. 

Almost immediately after the marriage, Clive embarked 
with his bride for England. He returned a very different 
person from the poomelighted boy who had been sent out 
ten years before to seek his fortune. He was only twenty- 
seven; yet his country already respected him as one of her 
first soldiers. There was then general peace in Europe. The 
Carnatic was the only part of the world where the English 
and French were in arms against each other. The vast 
schemes of Dupleix had excited no small uneasiness in the 
city of London; and the rapid turn of fortune, which was 
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chiefy owing to the courage and talents of Clive, had been 
hailed with great delight. The young captain tvas known at 
the India House by the honourable nickname of General 
Clive, and was toasted by that appellation at the feasts of 
the Directors. On his arrival in England, he found himself 
an object of general interest and admiration. The East 
India Company thanked him for his services in the warmest 
terms, and bestowed on him a sword set with diamonds. 
With rare delicacy, he refused to receive this token of grati- 
tude unless a similar compliment were paid to his friend and 
commander, Lawrence. 

It may easily be supposed that Clive was most cordially 
welcomed home by his family, who were delightedgby his 
success, though they seem to have been hardly able to 
comprehend how their naughty idle Bobby had become go 
greata man. His father had been singularly hard of belief. 
Not until the news of the defence of Arcot arrived in England 
was the old gentleman heard to grow! out that, after all, the 
booby had something in him. His expressions of approba- 
tion became stronger and stronger as news arrived of one 
brilliant exploit after another; and he was at length im- 
moderately fond and proud of his son. 

Clive’s relations had very substantial reasons for rejoicing 
at his return. Considerable sums of prize-money had fallen 
to his share; and he had brought home a moderate fortune, 
part of which he expended in extricating his father from 
pecuniary difficulties, and in redeeming the family estate. 
The remainder he appears to have dissipated in the course of 
about two years. He lived splendidly, dressed gaily even 
for those times, kept a carriage and s@ddle horses, and, not 
content with these ways of getting rid of his money, resorted 
to the most speedy and effectual of all modes of evacuation, 
a contested election followed by a petition. ‘ 

At the time of the general election of 1754, the govern- - 
ment was in a very singular state. There was scarcely any 
formal opposition. The Jacobites had been cowed by the issue 
of the last rebellion. The Tory party had fallen into utter - 
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contempt. tt had been deserted by all the men of talents 
who had belonged to it, and had scarcely given a syrnptom 
of life during some years. The small faction which had - 
been held together by the influence and promises of Prince 
Frederic, had been dispersed by his death. Almost every & 
public man of distinguished talents in the kingdom, whatever 
his early connexions might have been, was in office, and 
called himself a Whig. But this extraordinary appearance 
of concord was quite delusive. The administration itself was 
distracted by bitter entities and conflicting pretensions. 10 
The chief object of its members was to depress and supplant 
each other. The prime minister, Newcastle, weak. timid, 
jesloussand perfidious, was at once detested and despised by 
some @f the most important members of his government, and 
by none "more than by Henry Fox, the Secretary at War. 15 
This able, daring, and ambitious man seized every opportunity 
of crossing the First Lord of the Treasury, from whom he 
well knew that he had little to dread and little to hope; for 
Newcastle was through life equally afraid of breaking with 
men of parts and of promoting them. 20 
Newcastle had set his heart on returning two members 
for St. Michael, one of those wretched Cornish boroughs 
which were swept away by the Reform Act in 1832,. He 
was opposed by Lord Sandwich, whose influence had long 
been paramount there : and Fox exerted himself strenuously 25 
in Sandwich’s behalf. Clive, who had been introduced to* 
Fox, and very kindly received by him, was brought forward 
on the Sandwich interest, and was returned. But a petition 
was presented against the return, and was backed by the 
whole influence of the Duke of Newcastle. 30 
The case was heard, according to the usage of that time, 
before a committee of the whole House. Questions respect- ‘ 
ing elections were then considered merely as party questions. 
Judicial impartiality was not even affected. Sir Robert 
Walpole was in the habit of saying openly that, in election . 85 
battles, there ought to be no quazter. On the present 
occasion the excitement was great. The matter really at 
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issue was, not whether Clive had been properly or improperly 
returned, but whether Newcastle or Fox was to-be master of 
the new House of Commons, and consequently first minister. 
The contest was long and obstinate, and success seemed to’ 
lean sometimes to one side and sometimes to the other. Fox 
put forth all his rare powers of debate, beat half the lawyers 
in the House at their own weapdus, and carried -division 
after. division against the whole influence of the Treasury. 
The committee decided in Clive’s favour. But when. the 
resolution was reported to the House, things took a different 
course. The remnant of the Tory Opposition, contemptible 
as it was, had yet sufficient weight to turn the scale between 
the nicely balanced parties of Newcastle and Fox, | New- 
castle the Tories could only despise. Fox they hated, 
as the boldest and most subtle politician and {fe ablest 
debater among the Whigs, as the steady friend of .Wal- 
pole, as the devoted adherent of the Duke of Cumberland. 
After wavering till the last moment, they determined” to 
vote in a body with the Prime Minister’s friends. The 
consequence was that the House, by a small majority, 
rescinded the decision of the committee, and Clive was 


" unseated. 


Bjected from Parliament and straitened in his means, he. 
naturally began to look again towards India. The Company 
and the Government were eager to avail theméelves of his 
services. A treaty favourable to England had'indeed been 
concluded in the Carnatic. Dupleix had been superseded, 
and had returned with the wreck of his immeitge fértune to 
Burope, where calumny and chicanery soon hunted him to 
his grave. But many signs indicatedgthat a war betwéen 
France and Great Britain was at hand; and it was therefore 
thought desirable to send an able commander to the 
Company’s settlements in India. The Directors appointed 
Clive governor of Fort St, David. The King gave him the 
commission of a lieutenant-colonel in the British army, and 
in 1755 he again sailed for Asia. 

The first service on which he was employed after his 
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return to the East was the reduction of the stronghold of 

Gheriah. This fortress, builton a craggy promontory, and 
almost surrounded by the ocean, was the den of a pirate 
named. Angria, whose barks had long been the terror of 
the Arabian Gulf. Admiral Watson, who commanded the 
English squadron in the Eastern seas, burned Angria’s fleet, 
while Clive attacked the fastness by land. The place soon 
fell, and a booty of a hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
sterling was divided among the conquerors. 

After this exploit, Clive proceeded to his government of 
Fort St. David. Before he had been there two months, he 
received intelligence which called forth all the energy of his 
bold gpd active mind. 

” “Gf'the provinces which had been subject to the house of 
Tamerlane, the wealthiest was Bengal. No part of India 
possessed such natural advantages, both for agriculture and 
for commerce. The Ganges, rushing through a hundred 
channels to the sea, has formed a vast plain of rich mould 
which, even under the tropical sky, rivals the verdure of an 
English April. The rice fields yield an increase such as is 
elsewhere unknown. Spices, sugar, vegetable oils, are pro- 
duced with marvellous exuberance. The rivers afford an 
inexhaustible supply of fish. The desolate islands along the 
sea-coast, overgrown by noxious vegetation, and swarming 
with deer and tigers; supply the cultivated districts with 
abundance of salt. The great stream which fertilises the soil 
is, at the same time, the chief highway of Eastern commerce. 
On its banks, and on those of its tributary waters, are the 
wealthiest marts, the most splendid capitals, and the most 
sacred shrines of Indf. The tyranny of man had for ages 
struggled in vain against the overflowing bounty of nature. 
Tn spite of the Mussulman despot, and of the Mahratta free- 
booter, Bengal was known through the East as the garden of 
Eden, as the rich kingdom. Its-population multiplied ex- 
ceedingly. Distant provinces were nourished from the over- 


flowing of its granaries ; and the noble ladies‘of London and’ 


Paris were clothed in the delicate produce of itslooms. The 
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race by whom this rich tract was peopled, enervated by a soft 
climate and accustomed to peaceful employments, bore the 
game relation to other Asiatics which the Asiatics generally 
bear to the bold and energetic children of Europe. The 
5 Castilians have a proverb, that in Valencia the earth is water 
and the men women ; and the description is at least equally 
applicable to the vast plain of the Lower Ganges. Whatever 
the Bengalee does he does languidly. His favourite pursuits 
| aresedentary. He shrinks from bodily exertion ; and, though 
10 voluble in dispute, and singularly pertinacious in the war 
of chicane, he seldom engages in a personal conflict, and 
scarcely ever enlists as a soldier. We doubt whether there 
be a hundred genuine Bengalees in the whole army gf the 
East India Company. There never, perhaps, existéd & 
;15 people so thoroughly fitted by: nature and by habit for 
foreign yoke. ° 

The great commercial companies of Europe had long 
possessed factories in Bengal. The French were settled, as 
they still are, at Chandernagore on the Hoogley. Higher up 
.#0 the stream the Dutch traders held Chinsurah. Nearer to the 
sea the English had built Fort William. A church and 
vample warehouses rose in the vicinity. A row of spacious 
houses, belonging to the chief factors of the East India Com- 
pany, lined the banks of the river ; and in the neighbourhood 
25 had sprung up a large and busy native town, where some 
Hindoo merchants of great opulence had fixed their abode. 
But the tract now covered by the palaces of Chowringhee. 
contained only a few miserable huts thatched with straw. A 
jungle, abandoned to water-fowl and alligators, covered the 
80 site of the present Citadel, and the Gburse, which is now 
daily crowded at sunset with the gayest equipages of Calcutta. 
For the ground on which the settlement stood, the English, 
like other great landholders, paid rent to the government ; 
and they were, like other great landholders, permitted to 

35 exercise a certain jurisdiction within their domain. 
The great province of Bengal, together with Orissa and 
Bahar, had long been governed by a viceroy, whom the 
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English called Aliverdy Khan, and who, like the other viceroys 
of the Mogul, had become virtually independent. He died 
in 1756, and the sovereignty descended to his grandson, a 
youth under twenty years of age, who bore the name of 
5 Surajah Dowlah. Oriental despots are perhaps the worst 
class of human beings; and this unhappy boy was one of 
the worst specimens of his class. His understanding was 
naturally feeble, and his temper naturally unamiable. His 
education had been such as would have eneryated even a 
10 vigorous intellect and perverted even a eae disposition. 
He was unreasonable, because nobody ever dared to reason 
with him, and selfish, because he had never been made to feel 
himself dependent on the good will of others. Early gebau- 
chery had unnerved his body and his mind. He indulged 
15 immoderately in the use of ardent spirits, which inflamed his 
weak brain almost to madness. His chosen companions were 
flatterers, sprung from the dregs of the people, and recom- 
mended by nothing but buffoonery and servility. It is said 
that he had arrived at that last stage of human depravity, 
20 when cruelty becomes pleasing for its own sake, when the 
. sight of pain, as pain, where no advantage is to be gained, 
“¢no offence punished, no danger averted, is an agreeable ex- 
citement. It had early been his amusement to torture beasts 
and birds; and, when he grew up, he enjoyed with still keener 

25 relish the misery of his fellow-creatures. . 

From a child Surajah Dowlah had hated the English. It 
was his whim to do so; and his whims were never opposed. 
He had also formed a very exaggerated notion of the wealth 
which might be obtained by plundering them ; and his feeble 

30 and uncultivated mind was incapable & perceiving that the 
riches of Calcutta, had they been even greater than he 
imagined, would not compensate him for what he must lose, 
if the European trade, of which Bengal was a chief seaé, 
should be driven by his violence to some other quarter, 

35 Pretexts for a quarrel were readily found. The English, in 
expectation of a war with France, had begun to fortify their 
settlement without special permission from the Nabob. A 
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rich native, whom he longed to plunder, had taken refuge at 
Calcutta, and had not been delivered up. On such grounds 
as these Surajah Dowlah marched with a great army against 
Fort William. 

The servants of the Company at Madras had been forced by 
Dupleix to become statesmen and soldiers. Those in Bengal 
were still mere traders, and were terrified and bewildered 
by the approaching danger. The governor, who had heard 
much of Surajah Dowlah’s cruelty, was frightened out of his 
wits, jumped into a boat, and took refuge in the nearest ship. 
The military commandant thought that he could not do 
better than follow so good an example. The fort was taken 
after g feeble resistance ; and great numbers of the English 
fell into the hands of the conquerors. The Nabob seated 
himself with regal pomp in the principal hall of the factory, 
and ordered Mr. Holwell, the first in rank among the 
prisoners, to be brought before him. His Highness talked 
about the insolence of the English, and grumbled at the 
smallness of the treasure which he had found ; but promised 
to spare their lives, and retired to rest. 

Then was committed that great crime, memorable for its 
singular atrocity, memorable for the tremendous retribution 
by which it was followed. The English captives were left at 
the mercy of the guards, and the guards determined to secure 
them for the night in the prison of the garrison, a chamber 
known by the fearful name of the Black Hole. Even for a 
single European malefactor that dungeon would, in such a 
climate, have been too close and narrow. The space was 
only twenty feet square. The air-holes were small and 
obstructed. It was fhe summer solstice, the season when the 
fierce heat of Bengal can scarcely be rendered tolerable to 
natives of England by lofty halls and by the constant waving 
of fans. The number of the prisoners was one hundred and 
forty-six. When they were ordered to enter the cell, they 
imagined that the soldiers were joking ; and, being in high 
spirits on account of the promise of the Nabob to spare their 
lives, they laughed and jested at the absurdity of the notion. 
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They.soon discovered their mistake. They expostulated, 
they entreated, but in vain. The guards threatened to cut 
down all who hesitated. The captives were driven into the 
cell at the point of the sword, and the door was instantly 
shut and locked upon them. 

Nothing in history or fiction, not even the story which 
Ugolino told in the sea of everlasting ice, after he had wiped 
his bloody lips on the scalp of his murderer, approaches the 
horrors which were recounted by the few survivors of that 
night. They cried for mercy. They strove to burst the door. 
Holwell who, even in that extremity, retained some presence 
of mind, offered large bribes to the gaolers. But the answer 
was that nothing could be done without the Nabob’s orders, 
that the Nabob was asleep, and that he would be angry if 
anybody woke him. Then the prisoners went mad with 
despair. They trampled each other down, fought for the 
places ‘at the windows, fought for the pittance of water 
with which the cruel mercy of the murderers mocked their 
agonies, raved, prayed, blasphemed, implored the guards to 
fire among them. The gaolers in the meantime held lights to 
the bars, and shouted with laughter at the frantic struggles 
of their victims. At length the tumult died away in low 
gaspings and moanings. The day broke. The Nabob had 
slept off his debauch, and permitted the door to be opened. 
But it was some time before the soldiers could make a lane 
for the survivors, by piling up on each side the heaps of 
corpses on which the burning climate had already begun to 
do its loathsome work. When at length a passage was made, 
twenty-three ghastly figures, such as their own mothers would 
not have known, staggered one by one®out of the charnel- 
house. A pit was instantly dug. The dead bodies, a 
hundred and twenty-three in number, were flung into it 
promiscuously, and covered up. 

But these things which, after a lapse of more than eighty 
years, cannot be told or read without horror, awakened 
neither remorsé nor pity in the bosom of the savage Nabob: 
He inflicted no punishment on the murderers. He. showed 
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no tenderness to the survivors. Some of them, indeed, from 
whom nothing was to be got, were suffered to depart; but 
those from whom it was thought that any thing could 
be extorted were treated with execrable cruelty. Holwell, 
unable to walk, was carried before the tyrant, who reproached 
him, threatened him, and sent him up the country in irons, 
together with some other gentlemen who were suspected of 
knowing more than they chose to tell about the treasures of 
the Company. These persons, still bowed down by the 
sufferings of that great agony, were lodged in miserable sheds, 
and fed only with grain and water, till at length the inter- 
cessions of the female relations of the Nabob procured their 
release. One Englishwoman had survived that night. She 
was placed in the haram of the Prince at Moorshedabad. 
Surajah Dowlah, in the meantime, sent letters to his 
nominal sovereign at Delhi, describing the late conquest in 
the most pompous language. He placed a garrison in Fort 
William, forbade Englishmen to dwell in the neighbourhood, 
and directed that, in memory of his great actions, Caleutta 


should thenceforward be called Alinagore, that is to say, the 


Port of God. 

In August the news of the fall of Calcutta reached 
Madras, and excited the fiercest and bitterest resentment. 
The cry of the whole settlement was for vengeance. Within 
forty-eight’ hours after the arrival of the intelligence it was 
determined that an expedition should be sent to the Hoogley, 
and that Clive should be at the head of the land forces. 
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15 


The nayal armament was under the command of Admiral ~ 


Watson. Nine hundred English infantry, fine troops and . 


full of spirit, and fifteen hundred sepoys, composed the army 
which sailed to punish a Prince who had more subjects than 
Louis the Fifteenth or the Empress Maria Theresa. In 
October the expedition sailed; but it had to make its way 
against adverse winds, and did not reach Bengal till December. 

The Nabob was revelling in fancied security at Moor- 
shedabad. He was so proféundly ignorant of the state of 
foreign countries that he often used to say that there were 
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not ten thousand men in all Europe; and it had never 
occurred to him as possible that the English would dare to, 
invade his dominions. But, though undisturbed by any fear 
of their military power, he began to miss them greatly. His 
revenues fell off; and his ministers succeeded in making him 
understand that a ruler may sometimes find it more profitable 
to protect traders in the open enjoyment of their gains than 
to put them to the torture for the purpose of discovering 
hidden chests of gold and jewels. He was already disposed 
to permit the Company to resume its mercantile operations 
in hig country, when he received the news that an English 
armament was in the Hoogley. He instantly ordered all hig 
troops to assemble at Moorshedabad, and marched towards 
Calcutta. 

Clive had commenced operations with his usual vigour. 
He took Budgebudge, routed the garrison of Fort William, 
recovered Calcutta, stormed and sacked Hoogley. The 
Nabob, already disposed to make some concessions to the 
English, was confirmed in his pacific disposition by these 
proofs of their power and spirit. He accordingly made 
overtures to the chiefs of the invading armament, and offered 
to restore the factory, and to give compensation to those 
whom he had despoiled, 

Clive’s profession was war; and he felt. that there was 
something discreditable in an accommodation with Surajah 
Dowlah. But his power was limited. A committee, chiefly 
composed of servants of the Company who had fled from 
Calcutta, had the principal direction of affairs; and these 
persons were eager to be restored to their posts and com- 
pensated for their losses. The goveimment of Madras, 
apprised that war had commenced in Europe, and appre- 
hensive of an attack from the French, became impatient for 
the return of the armament. The promises of the Nabob 
were large, the chances of a contest doubtful; and Clive 
consented to treat, though he expressed his regret that 
things should not be concluded in so glorious a manner 
as he could have wished. : 
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With this negotiation commences a new chapter in the 
~ life of Clive. Hitherto he had been merely a soldier, carrying 
into effect, with eminent ability and valour, the plans of 
others. Henceforth he is to be chiefly regarded as a 
statesman ; and his military movements are to be considered 
as subordinate to his political designs. That in his new 
capacity he displayed great ability, and obtained great success, 
. is unquestionablé. But it is also unquestionable that the 
transactions in which he now began to take a part have left 
a stain on his moral character. 

We can by no means agree with Sir John Malcolm, who 
is obstinately resolved to see nothing but honour and integrity 
in the conduct of his hero. But we can as little agree with 
Mr. Mill, who has gone so far as to say that Clive was a man 
‘to whom deception, when it suited his purpose, never cost a 
pang.’ Clive seems to us to have been constitutionally the 
very opposite of a knave, bold even to temerity, sincere even 
to indiscretion, hearty in friendship, open in enmity. Neither 
in his private life, nor in those parts of his public life in which 
he had to do with his countrymen, do we find any signs of a 
propensity to cunning. On the contrary, in all the disputes 
in which he was engaged as an Englishman against English- 
nien, from his boxing-matches at school to those stormy 
altercations at the India House and in Parliament amidst 
which his later years were passed, his very thoughts were 
those of a high and magnanimous spirit. The truth seems to 
have been that he considered Oriental politics as a game in 
which nothing was unfair. Ie knew that the standard of 
morality among the natives of India differed widely from that 
established in England? He knew that he had to deal with 
men destitute of what in Europe is culled honour, with men 
who would give any promise without hesitation and break 
any promise without shame, with men who would unserupn- 
lously employ corruption, perjury, forgery, to compass their 

_ ends. His letters show that the great difference between 
Asiatic and European moyrality was constantly in his 
thoughts. He seems to have imagined, most erroneously 
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in our opinion, that he could effect nothing against such 
adversaries, if he was content to be bound by ties from 
which they were free, if he went on telling truth, and 
hearing none, if he fulfilled, to his own hurt, all his en- 
gagements with confederates who never kept an engage- 
ment that was not to their advantage. Accordingly this 
man, in the other parts of his life an honourable English 


gentleman and soldier, was no sooner matched against an . 


Indian intriguer, than he became himself an Indian intriguer, 
and descended, without scruple, to falsehood, to hypocritical 
caresses, to the substitution of documents, and to the coun- 
terfeiting of hands. 

The negotiations between the English and the Nabob were 
carried-on chiefly by two agents, Mr. Watts, a servant of the 
Company, and a Bengalee of the name of Omichund. This 
Omichund had been one of the wealthiest native merchants 
resident at Calcutta, and had sustained great losses in conse- 
quence of the Nabob’s expedition against that place. In the 
course of his commercial transactions he had seen much of 
the English, and was peculiarly qualified to serve as a medium 
of communication between them and a native court. He 
possessed great influence with his own race, and had in large 
measure the Hindoo talents, quick observation, tact, dexterity, 
perseverance, and the Hindoo vices, servility, greediness, and 
treachery. 

The Nabob behaved with all the faithlessness of an Indian 
statesman, and with all the levity of a boy whose mind had 
been enfeebled by power and self-indulgence. He promised, 
retracted, hesitated, evaded. At one time he advanced with 
his army in a threatening manner®towards Calcutta; but 
when he saw the resolute front which the English presented, 
he fell back in alarm, and consented to make peace with them 
ou their own terms. The treaty was no sooner concluded 
than he formed new designs against them. He intrigued 
with the French authorities at Chandernagore. He invited 
Bussy to march from the Deccan to the Hoogley, and to 
drive the English out of Bengal. All this was well known to 
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Clive and Watson. They determined accordingly to strikea 
decisive blow and to attack Chandernagore, before the force 
there could be strengthened by new arrivals, either from the 
south of India or from Europe. Watson directed the expe- 
dition by water, Clive by land. The success of the combined 
movements was rapid and complete. The fort, the garrison, 
the artillery, the military stores, all fell into the hands of the 
English. Near five hundred European troops were among 
the prisoners. 

The Nabob had feared and hated the English, even while 
he was still able to oppose to them their Frenchrivals. The 
French were now vanquished, and he began to regard the 
English with still greater fear and still greater hatred: His 
weak and unprincipled mind oscillated between servility and 
ingolence. One day he sent a large sum to Calcutta, as part of 
the compensation due forthe wrongs which hehad committed 
The next day he sent a present of jewels to Bussy, exhorting 
that distinguished officer to hasten to protect Bengal ‘ against 
Clive, the daring in war, on whom,’ says his Highness, ‘ may 
all bad fortune attend.’ He ordered his army to march 
against the English. He countermanded his orders. He 
tore Clive’s letters. He then sent answers in the most florid 
language of compliment. He ordered Watts out of his pre- 
sence, and threatened to impale him. He again sent for 
Watts, and begged pardon for the insult. In the meantime, 
his wretched maladministration, his folly, his dissolute man- 
ners, and his love of the lowest company, had disgusted 
all classes of his subjects, soldiers, traders, civil functionaries, 
the proud and ostentatious Mahommedans, the timid, supple, 
and parsimonious Hinfoos. A formidable confederacy was 
formed against him, in which were included Roydullub, the 
minister of finance, Meer Jaffier, the principal commander of 
the troops, and Jugget Seit, the richest banker in India. The 
plot was confided to the English agents, and a communica- 
tion was opened between the malcontents at Moorshedabad 
and the Committee at Calcutta. 

In the committee there was much hesitation ; but Clive’s 
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voice was given in favour of the conspirators, and his vigour 
and firmness bore down all opposition. It was determined 
that the English should lend their powerful assistance to de- 


pose Surajah Dowlah, and to place Meer Jaffier on the throne- 


of Bengal. In return, Meer Jaffier promised ample compen- 
sation to the Company and its servants, and a liberal dona- 
tive to the army, the navy, and the committee. The odious 


vices of Surajah Dowlah, the wrongs which the English had - 


suffered at his hands, the dangers to which our trade must 
have been exposed had he continued to reign, appear to us 
fully to justify the resolution of deposing him. But nothing 
can justify the dissimrulation which Clive stooped to practise. 
He wrote to Surajah Dowlah in terms so affectionate that they 
for a time lulled that weak prince into perfect security. The 
same courier who carried this ‘ soothing letter,’ as Clive calls 
it, to the Nabob, carried to Mr. Watts a letter in the following 
tevms: ‘Tell Meer Jaffier to fear nothing. I will join 
him with five thousand men who never turned their backs. 
Assure him I will march night and day to his assistance, and 
stand by him as long as I have gman left.’ 

Tt was impossible that a plot which had so many ramifi- 
cations should long remain entirely concealed. Enough 
reached the ears of the Nabob to arouse his suspicions. Buthe 
was soon quieted by the fictions and artifices which the inven- 
tive genius of Omichund produced with miraculous readiness. 
All was going well; the plot was nearly ripe; when Clive 
learned that Omichund was likely to play false. The artful 
Bengalee had been promised a liberal compensation for all 
that he had lost at Caleutta. But this would not satisfy 
him. His services had been great. “He held the thread of 
the whole intrigue. By one word breathed in the ear of 
Surajah Dowlah, he could undo all that he had done. The 
lives of Watts, of Mcer Jaffier, of all the conspirators, were 
at his mercy; and he determined to take advantage of his 
situation and to make his own terms. He demanded three 
hundred thousand pounds sterling as the price of his secrecy 
and of his assistance. The committee, incensed by the 
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treachery and appalled by the danger, knew not what course 
to take. But Clive was more than Omichund’s match in 
Omichund’s own arts. The man, he said, was a villain. 
Any artifice which would defeat such knavery was justifiable. 
The best course would be to promise what was asked. Omi- 
chund would soon be at their mercy; and then they might 
punish him by withholding from him, not only the bribe 
which he now demanded, but also the compensation which 
all the other sufferers of Calcutta were to receive. 

His advice was taken. But how was this wary and 
sagacious Hindoo to be deceived? He had d manded that 
an article touching his claims should be inflerted in the 
treaty between Meer Jaffier and the English, and he would 
not be satisfied unless he saw it with his own eyes. Clive 
had an expedient ready. Two treaties were drawn up, one 
on white paper, the other on red, the former real, the latter 
fictitious. In the former Omichund’s name was not men- 
tioned ; the latter, which was to be shown to him, contained 
a stipulation in his favour. 

But another difficultyg@rose. Admiral Watson had 
scruples about signing the red treaty. Omichund’s vigilance 
and acuteness were such that the absence of so important a 
name would probably awaken his suspicions. But Clive 
was not a man to do any thing by halves. We almost 
blush to write it. He forged Admiral Watson’s name. ; 

All was now ready for action. Mr. Watts fled secretly 
from Moorshedabad. Clive put his troops in motion, and 
wrote to the Nabob in a tone very different from that of his 
previous letters. He set forth all the wrongs which the 
British had suffered, offered to submit the points in dispute 
to the arbitration of Meer Jaffier, and concluded by 
announcing that, as the rains were about to ‘set. in, he and 
his men would do themselves the honour of waiting on his 
Highness for an answer. 

Surajah Dowlah instantly assembled his whole force, and 
marched to encounter the English. It had been agreed 
that Meer Jaffier should separate himself from the Nabob, 
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and carry over his division to Clive. But, as the decisive 
moment approached, the fears of the conspirator overpowered — 
his ambition. Clive had advanced to Coggimbuzar ; the 
Nabob lay with a mighty power a few miles off at Plassey ; 
and still Meer Jaffier delayed to fulfil his engagements, and 
returned evasive answers to the earnest remonstrances of the 
Clive was in a painfully anxious situation. He could 
place no confidence in the sincerity or in the courage ef his 
confederate : and, whatever confidence he might place in his 
own military galents, and in the valour and discipline of his 
troops, it waS no light thing to engage an army twenty 
times as numerous as his own. Before him lay a river over 
which it was easy to advance, but over which, if things went 
ill, not one of his little band would ever return. Oneéhis 
occasion, for the first and for the last time, his dauntless 
spirit, during a few hours, shrank from the fearful responsi- 
bility of making a decision. He called a council of war. 
The majority pronounced against fighting; and Clive de- 
clared his concurrence with the*ajority. Long afterwards, 
he said that he had never called but one council of war, and 
that, if he had taken the advice of that council, the British: 
would never have been masters of Bengal. But scarcely had ; 
the meeting broken up when he was himself again. He 
wtired alone under the shade of some trees, and passed near 
an hour there in thought. He came back determined to-put 
every thing to the hazard, and gave orders that all should be 
in readiness for passing the river on the morrow. seal 
The river was passed; and, at the close of a toilsome 
day’s march, the army, long after sun$t, took up its quarters 
in a grove of mango-trees near Plassey, within a mile of the 
enemy. Clive was unable to sleep; he heard, through the 


-whole night, the sound of drums and cymbals from the vast’. 


camp of the Nabob. It is not strange that even his stoué 
heart should now and then have sunk, when he reflected 
against what odds, and for what a prize, he was in a few 
hours to contend, 
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Nor was the rest of Surajah Dowlah more peaceful. His 
mind, at once weak and stormy, was distracted by wild and 
horrible apprehensions. Appalied by the greatness and 
nearness of the crisis, distrusting his captains, dreading every 
one who approached him, dreading to be left alone, he sat 
gloomily in his tent, haunted, a Greek poet would have said, 
by the furies of those who had cursed him with their last 
« breath in the Black Hole. 

The day broke, the day which was to decide the fate of 
India, At sunrise the army of the Nabob, pouring: through 
many openings from the-eamp, began to move towards the 
grove where the English lay. Forty thousand infantry, 
armed with firelocks, pikes, swords, bows and arrows, 
covered the plain. They were accompanied by fifty pieces 
of ordnance of the largest size, each tugged by a long team 
of white oxen, and each pushed on from behind by an ele- 
phant. Some smaller guns, under the direction of a few 
French auxiliaries, were perhaps more formidable. The 
cavalry were fifteen thousand, drawn, not from the effeminate 
population of Bengal, but from the bolder race which inhabits 
the northern provinces ; and the practised eye of Clive could 
perceive that both the men and the horses were more power- 
ful than those of the Carnatic. The foree which he hdd to 

“oppose to this great multitude consisted of only three thou- 


sand men. But of these nearly a thousand were English ;. 


and all were led by English officers, and trained in the 
English discipline. Conspicuous in the ranks of the little 
army were the men of the Thirty-ninth Regiment, which 
still bears on its colours, amidst many honourable additions 
won under Wellington‘in Spain and Gascony, the name of 
Plassey, and the proud motto, Primus in Indis. 

The battle commenced with a cannonade, in which the 


artillery of the Nabob did scarcely any execution, while the . 


few ficld-pieces of the English produced great effect. Several 
of the most distinguished officers in Surajah Dowlah’s 
service fell. Disorder began té spread through his ranks, 
His own terror increased. every moment. One. of the 
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conspirators urged on him the expediency of retreating. The 
insidious advice, agreeing as it did with what his own terrors 
suggested, was readily received. He ordered his army to fall 
back, and this order decided his fate. Clivé snatched the 
moment, and ordered his troops to advance. The confused 
and dispirited multitude gave way before the onset of dis- 
ciplined valour. No mob attacked by regular soldiers was 
ever more completely routed. The little band of Frenchmen, 
who alone ventured to confront the English, were swept down 
the stream of fugitives. In an hour the forces of Surajah 
Dowlah were dispersed, never to reassemble. Only five 
hundred of the vanquished were slain. But their camp, their 
guns, their baggage, innumerable waggons, innumerable 
cattle, remained in the power of the conquerors. With the 
loss of twenty-two soldiers killed and fifty wounded, Clive 
had scattered an army of near sixty thousand men,* and 
subdued an enipire larger and more populous than Great 
Britain. \ : 
Meer Jaffier had giveh no assistance to the English | 
during the action. But as ‘soon as he saw that the fate of 
the day was decided, he draw off his division of the army, 
and, when the battle was over, sent his congratulations to his” 
ally.* The next morning he repaired to the English quarters, 
not a little uneasy as to the reception which awaited hirh 


25 @here. He gave evident signs of alarm when a guard was 


30 


35 


drawn out to receive him with the honours due to his rank. 
But his apprehensions were speedily removed. Clive came 
forward to meet him, embraced him, saluted him as Nabob 
of the three great provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, 
listened graciously to his apologie and advised him to 
march without delay to Moorshedabad. 

Surajah Dowlah had fled from the field of battle with all 
the speed with which « fleet caniel could carry him, and 
arrived at Moorshedabad in little more than twenty-four 
hours. There he called his counsellors round him. The 
wisest advised him to put himself into the hands of the 
English, from whom he had nothing worse to fear than 
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deposition and confinement. But he attributed this sug- 
gestion to treachery. Others urged him to try the chanée of 
war again, He approved the advice, and issued orders 
accordingly. But he wanted spirit to adhere ‘even during 
one day to a manly resolution. He learned that Meer Jaffier 5 
had arrived ; and his terrors became insupportable. Disgyised 
in a mean dress, with a casket of jewels in his hand, he let 
himself down at night from a window of his palace, and, 
accompanied by only two attendants, embarked on the river 
for Patna. . 10 

In a few days Clive arrived at Moorshedabad, escorted 
by two hundred English soldiers and three hundred sepoys. 
For his residence had been assigned a palace, which was 
surrounded by a garden so spacious that all the troops who 
accompanied him could conveniently encamp within it, The 15 
ceremony of the installation of Meer Jaffier was instantly 
performed. Clive led the new Nabob to the seat of honour, 
placed him on it, presented to him, after the immemorial 
fashion of the Hast, an offering of gold, and then, turning to 
the ‘natives who filled the hall, congratulated them on the 20 
goqd fortune which had freed them from a tyrant. He was 
By on this occasion to use the services of an inter- 
preter ; for it is remarkable that, long as he resided in India, 
intimately acquainted as he was with Indian politics and 
with the Indian character, and adored as he was by hig. 26 
Indian soldiery, he never learned to express himself with 
facility in any Indian language. He is said indeed to have 
been sometimes under the necessity of employing, in his 
intercourse with natives of India, the smattering of Portuguese 
which he had acquired@when a lad in Brazil. 30 

The new sovereign was now called upon to fulfil the 
engagements into which he had entered with his allies. A 
conference was held at the house of Jugget Seit, the great 
banker, for the purpose of making the necessary arrangements. 
Omichund came thither, fully believing himself to stand high 35 
-in the favour of Clive, who, with dissimulation surpassing 
even.the dissimulation of Bengal, had up to that day treated 
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him with undiminished kindness. The white treaty was 
produced and read. Clive then turned to Mr. Scrafton, one 
of the servants of the Company, and said in English, ‘ It is 
now time to undeceive Omichund.’ ‘Omichund,’ said Mr. 
Scrafton in Hindostanee, ‘ the red treaty is atrick. You are 
to have nothing.’ Omichund fell back insensible into the 
arms of his attendants. He revived; but hig mind was 
irreparably ruined. Clive, who, though little troubled by 
scruples of conscience in his dealings with Indian politicians, 
was notrinhuman, seems to have been touched. He saw 
Omichund a few days later, spoke to him kindly, advised 
him to make a pilgrimage to one of the great temples of India _ 
in the hope that change of scene might restore his health, 
and was even disposed, notwithstanding all that had passed, 
again to employ him in the public service. But, from the 
moment of that sudden shock, the unhappy man sank 
gradually into idiocy. He, who had formerly been dis- 
tinguished by the strength of his understanding and the 
simplicity of his habits, now squandered the remains of his 
fortune on childish trinkets, and loved to exhibit himself 
dressed in rich garments, and hung with precious stones. In 
this abject state he languished few months, and then died. 
We should not think it necessary to offer any remarks 
for the purpose of directing the judgment of. our readers 
with respect to this transaction, had not Sir John Malcolm 
undertaken to defend it in all its parts. He regrets, indeed, 
that it was necessary to employ means so liable to abuse as 
forgery ; but he will not admit that any blame attaches to 
those who deceived the deceiver. He thinks that the 
English were not bound to keep faitléwith one who kept_no 
faith with them, and that, if they had fulfilled their engage- 
ments with the wily Bengalee, so signal an example of 
successful treason would have produced a crowd of imitators. 
Now, we will not discuss this point on any rigid principles 
of morality. Indeed, it is quite unnecessary to do. so: for, 
looking at the question as a question of expediency in the 
lowest sense of the word, and using no argunients but such 
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as Machiavelli might have employed in his conferences with 
Borgia, we are convinced that Clive was altogether in the 
wrong, and that he committed, net merely a crime, but a 
blunder. That honesty is the best policy is 2 maxim which 
we firmly believe to be generally correct, even with respect 
to the temporal interest of individuals ; but, with respect 
to societies, the rule is subject to still fewer exceptions, and 
that for this reason, that the life of societies is longer 
than the life of individuals. It is possible to mention men 
who have owed great worldly prosperity to breaches of 
private faith. But we doubt whether it be possible to 
mention a state which has on the whole been a gainer by a 
breach of public faith. The entire history of British India 
is an illustration of the great truth, that it is not prudent to 
oppose perfidy to perfidy, and that the most efficient weapon 
with which men can encounter falsehood is truth. During 
a long course of years, the English rulers of India, surrounded 
by allies and enemies whom no engagement could bind, 
have generally acted with sincerity and uprightness; and 
the event has proved that sincerity and uprightness are 
wisdom. English valour and English intelligence have 
done less to extend and to preserve our Oriental empire than 
English veracity. All that we could have gained by imitating 
the doublings, the evasions, the fictions, the perjuries which 
have been employed against us, is as nothing when compared 
with what we have gained by being the one power in India 
on whose word reliance can be, placed. No oath which 
superstition can devise, no hostage however precious, inspires 
a hundredth part of the confidence which is produced by the 
“yea, yea,’ and ‘nay, nay,’ of a British envoy. No fast- 
ness, however strong by art or nature, gives to its inmates a 
security like that enjoyed by the chief who, passing through 
the territories of powerful and deadly enemies, is armed 
with the British guarantee. The mightiest princes of the 
East can scarcely, by the offg of enormous usury, draw 
forth any portion of the wealth which is concealed “under 
the hearths of their subjects. The British Government 
B2 
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offers little more than four per cent.; and avarice hastens to 
bring forth tens of millions of rupees from its most. secret 
repositories. A hostile monarch may promise mountains of 
gold to our sepoys, on condition that they will desert the 
standard of the Company. The Company promises only a 
moderate pension after a long service. But every sepoy 
knows that the promise of the Company will be kept; he 
knows that if he lives a hundred years his rice and salt are 
as secure as the salary of the Governor-General; and he 
knows that there is not another state in India which would 
not, in spite of the most solemn vows, leave him to die of 
hunger ina ditch as soon as he had ceased to be useful. 
The greatest advantage which a government can possess is 
to be the one trustworthy government in the midst of 
governments which nobody can trust. This advantage we 
enjoy in Asia. Had we acted during the last two generations 
on the principles which Sir John Malcolm appears to have 
considered as sound, had we, as often as we had to deal 
with people like Omichund, retaliated by lying and forging, 
and breaking faith, after their fashion, it is our firm belief 
that no courage or capacity could have upheld our empire. 

Sir John Malcolin admits that Clive’s breach of faith 
could be justified only by the strongest necessity. As we 
think that breach of faith not only unnecessary, but most 
inexpedient, we need hardly say that we altogether con- 
denin it. 

Omichund was not the only victim of the revolution. 
Surajah Dowlah was taken a few days after his flight, and 
was brought before Meer Jaftier. There he flung himself on 
the ground in convulsions of fear, and@with tears and loud 
cries implored the merey which he had never shown. Meer 
Jaflier hesitated ; but his son Meeran, a youth of seventeen, 
who in feebleness of brain and savageness of nature greatly 
resembled the wretched captive, was implacable. Surajah 
Dowlah was led into a secret chamber, to which in a short 
time the ministers of death were sent. In this act the 
English hove no part; and Meer Jaffier understood so much 
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of their feelings, that he thought it necessary to apologise to 
them for having avenged them on their most malignant 
enemy. 

The shower of wealth now fell copiously on the Company 
and its servants. A sum of eight hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, in coined silver, was sent down the river from 
Moorshedabad to Fort William. The fleet which conveyed 
this treasure consisted of more than a hundred boats, and 
performed its triumphal voyage with flags flying and music 
playing. Caleutta, which a few months befor® had been 
desolate, was now more prosperous than ever. Trade 
revived, and the signs of affluence appeared in every 
English house. As to Clive, there was no limit to his 
acquisitions hut his own moderation. The treasury of 
Bengal was thrown open to him. There were piled up, 
after the usage of Indian princes, immense masses of coin, 
among which might not seldom he detected the florins and 
byzants with which, before any European ship had turned 
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the Cape of Good Hope, the Venetians purchased the stuffs - 


and spices of the Hast. Clive walked between heaps of 
gold and silver, crowned with rubies and diamonds, and was 
at liberty to help himself. He accepted between two and 
threo hundred thousand pounds. 

The pecuniary transactions between Meer Jaftier and 
Clive were sixteen years later condemned by the public voice, 
and severely criticised in Parliament. They are vehemently 
defended by Sir John Maleolm. The accusers of the vic- 


torious general represented his gains as the wages of cor-' 


ruption, or as plunder extorted at the point of the sword 
from a helpless all¥. The biographer, on the other hand, 
considers these great acquisitions as free gifts, honourable 
alike to the donor and to the receiver, and compares them to 
the rewards bestowed by foreign powers on Marlborough, on 
Nelson, and on Wellington. It had always, he says, been 
customary in the Hast to give and receive presents ; and there 
was, as yet, no Act of Patliament positively rohibiting 
English functionaries in India from profiting by this Asiatic 
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usage. This reasoning, we own, does not quite satisfy us. 
We do not suspect Clive of selling the interests of his em- 
ployers or his country ; but we cannot acquit him of having 
done what, if not in itself evil, was yet of evil example. 
Nothing is more clear than that a general ought to be the 
servant of his own government, and of no other. It follows 
that whatever rewards he receives for his services ought to be 
given either by his own government, or with the full know- 
ledge and approbation of his own government. This rule 
ought to be strictly maintained even with respect to the 
merest bauble, with respect to a cross, a medal, or a yard of 
coloured riband. But how can any government be well 
served, if those who commanzd its forces are at liberty, without 
its permission, without its privity, to accept princely fortunes 
from its allies? It*is idle to say that there was then no Act 
of Parliament prohibiting the practice of taking presents frotit . 
Asiatic sovereigns. It is not on the Act which was passed 
at a later period for the purpose of preventing any such’ 
taking of presents, but on grounds which were valid before 
that Act was passed, on grounds of common law and common 
sense, that we arraign the conduct of Clive. There is no Act 
that we know of, prohibiting the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs from being in the pay of continental powers. But it 
is not the less true that a Secretary who should receive a 
secret pension from France would grossly violate his duty, and 
would deserve severe punishment. Sir John Malcolm com- 
pares the conduct of Clive with that of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Suppose—and we beg pardon for putting such a 
supposition even for the sake of argument—that the Duke 
of Wellington had, after the campaign €@ 1815, and while he 
commanded the army of occupation in France, privately 
accepted two hundred thousand pounds from Louis the 
Eighteenth, as a mark of gratitude for the great services which 
his Grace had rendered to the House of Bourbon; what 
would be thought of such a transaction ? Yet the statute-book 
no more forbids the taking of presents in Europe now than it 
forbade the taking of presents in Asia then. 
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At thé same time, it must be admitted that, in Clive’s 
case, there were many extenuating circumstances. He con- 
sidered himself as the general, not of the Crown, but of the 
Company. The Company had, by implication at least, 
authorised its agents to enrich themselves by means of the 
liberality of the native princes, and by other means still 
more objectionable. It was hardly to be expected that the 
servant should entertain stricter notions of his duty than were 
entertained by his masters. Though Clive did not distinctly 
acquaint his employers with what had taken place, and 
request their sanction, he did not, on the other hand, by 
studied concealment, show that he was conscious of having 
done wrong. On the contrary, he avowed with the greatest 
openness that the Nabob’s bounty had raised him to affluence. 
Lastly, though we think that he ought not in such a way to 
have taken any thing, we must admit that he deserves praise 
for having taken so little. He accepted twenty lacs of rupees. 
It would have cost him only a word to make the twenty 
forty. It was a very easy exercise of virtue to declaim in 
England against Clive’s rapacity ; but not one in a hundred 
of his accusers would have shown so much self-command in 
the treasury of Moorshedabad. 

Meer Jaffier could be upheld on the throne only by-the 
hand which had placed him on it. He was not, indeed, a 
mere boy; nor had he been so unfortunate as to be born in 
the purple. He was not therefore quite so imbecile or quite 
so depraved as his predecessor had been. But he had none of 
the talents or virtues which his post required; and his son 
and heir, Meeran, was another Surajah Dowlah.. The recent 
revolution had unseffled the minds of men. Many chiefs 
were in open insurrection against the new Nabob. The 
viceroy of the rich and powerful province of Oude, who, like 
the other viceroys of the Mogul, was now in truth an inde- 
pendent sovereign, menaced Bengal withinvasion. Nothing 
but the talents and authority of Clive could support the 
tottering government. While things were in this state a ship 
arrived with despatches which had been written at the India 
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House before the news of the battle of Plassey had reached 
London. The Directors had determined to place the English 
settlements in Bengal under a government constituted in 
the most cumbrous and absurd manner; and, to make the 
matter worse, no place in the arrangement was assigned to 
Clive. The persons who were selected to form this new 
government, greatly to their honour, took on themselves the 
responsibility of disobeying these preposterous orders, and in- 
vited Clive to exercise the supreme authority. He consented ; 
and it som appeared that the servants of the Company 
had only anticipated the wishes of their employers. The 
Directors, on receiving news of Clive’s brilliant success, 
instantly appointed him governor of their possessions in 
Bengal, with the highest marks of gratitude and esteem. His 
power was now boundless, and far surpassed even that which 
Dupleix had attained in the south of India. Meer Jaffier 
regarded him with slavish awe. On one occasion, the Nabob 
spoke with severity to a native chief of high rank, whose 
followers had been engaged in a brawl with some of the 
Company’s sepoys. ‘Are you yet to learn,’ he said, ‘who 
that Colonel Clive is, and in what station God has placed 
him?’ The chief, who, as a famous jester and an old friend 
of Meer Jaffier, could venture to take liberties, answered,. 
‘T affront the Colonel! I, who never get up in the morning 
without making three low bows to his jackass!’ This was 
hardly an exaggeration. Europeans and natives were alike 
at Clive’s feet. The English regarded him as the only man 
who could force Meer Jaffier to keep his engagements with 
them. Meer Jaffier regarded him as the only man who could 
protect the new dynasty against tufbulent subjects and 
encroaching neighbours. 

It is but justice to say that Clive used his power ably and 
vigorously for the advantage of his country. He sent forth 
an expedition against the tract lying fo the north of the Car- 
natic. In this tract the Frengh still had the ascendency ; and 
it was important to dislodge them. The conduct of the 
enterprise was entrusted to an officer of the name of Forde, 
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who was then little known, but in whom the keen eye of the 
Governor had detected military talents of a high order. The 
success of the expedition was rapid and splendid. 

While a considerable part of the army of Bengal was thus 
engaged at a distance, a new and formidable danger menaced 
the western frontier. The Great Mogul was a prisoner at 
Delhi in the hands of a subject. His eldest son, named Shah 
Alum, destined to be, during many years, the sport of 
adverse fortune, and to be a tool in the hands, first of the 
Mahrattas, and then of the English, had fled from the palace 
of his father. His birth was still revered in India. Some 
powerful princes, the Nabob of Oude in particular, were 
inclined to favour him. Shah Alum found it easy to draw 
to his standard great numbers of the military adventurers 
with whom every part of the country swarmed. An army of 
forty thousand men, of yarious races and religions, Mahrattas, 
Rohillas, Jauts, and Afghans, was speedily assembled round 
him ; and he formed the design of overthrowing the upstart 
whom the English had elevated to a throne, and of establish- 
ing his own authority throughout Bengal, Orissa, and 
Bahar. . 

Meer Jaffier’s terror was extreme ; and the only expedient 
which occurred to him was to purchase, by the payment of 
a large sum of money, an accommodation with Shah Alum. 
This expedient had heen repeatedly employed by those who, 
before him, had ruled the rich and unwarlike provinces near 
the mouth of the Ganges. But Clive treated the suggestion 
with a scorn worthy of his strong sense and dauntless 
courage. ‘If you do this,’ he wrote, ‘you will have the 
Nabob of Oude, the Mahrattas, and many more, come from 
all parts of the confines of your country, who will bully you 
out of money till you have none left in your treasury. I beg 
your Excellency will rely on the fidelity of the English, and 
of those troops which are attached to you.’ He wrote in a 
similar strain to the Governor of Patna, a brave native 
soldier whom he highly esteemed. ‘Come to no terms; 
defend your city to the last. Rest assured that the English 
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are stanch and firm friends, and that they never desert a 
cause in which they have once taken a part.’ : 

He kept his word. Shah Alum had invested Patna, and 
was on the point of proceeding to storm, when he learned 
that the Colonel was advancing by forced marches. The 
whole army which was approaching consisted of only four 
hundred and fifty Europeans, and two thousand five 
hundred sepoys. But Clive and his Englishmen were now 
objects of dread over all the Bast. As soon as his advanced 
guard appeared, the besiegers fled beforehim. A few French 
adventurers who were about the person of the prince advised 
him to try the chance of battle ; but in vain. In a few days - 
this great army, which had been regarded with so much 
uneasiness by the court of Moorshedabad, melted away 
before the mere terror of the British name. 

The conqueror returned in triumph to Fort William. 
The joy of Meer Jaffier was as unbounded as his fears had 
been, and led him to bestow on his preserver a princely 
token of gratitude. The quit-rent which the Hast India 
Company were bound to pay to the Nabob for the extensive 
lands held by them to the south of Calcutta amounted to 
near thirty thousand pounds sterling a year. The whole of 
this splendid estate, sufficient to support with dignity the 
highest rank of the British peerage, was now conferred on 
Clive for life. 

This present we think Clive justified in accepting. It was a 
present which, from its very nature, could be no secret. In 
fact, the Company itself was his tenant, and, by its acqui- 
escence, signified its approbation of r Jaffier’s grant. 

But the gratitude of Meer Jaffier did not last long. He 
had for some time felt that the powerful ally who had set him 
up might pull him down, and had been looking round for’ 
support against the formidable strength by which he had 
himself been hitherto supported. He knew that it would be 
impossible to find among the natives of India any force 
which would look the Colonet’s little army in the face. The 
French poyver in Bengal was extinct. But the fame of the 
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Dutch had anciently been great in the Eastern seas; and it 
was not yet distinctly known in Asia how much the power of 
Holland had declined in Europe. Secret communications 
passed between the court of Moorshedabad and the Dutch 
factory at Chinsurah: and urgent letters were sent from 
Chinsurah, exhorting the government of Batavia to fit out an 
expedition which might balance the power of the English in 
- Bengal. The authorities of Batavia, eager to extend the 
influence of thelr country, and still more eager to obtain for 
themselves a share of the wealth which had recentfy raised 
so many English adventurers to opulence, equipped a power- 
ful armament. Seven large ships from Java arrived un- 
expectedly in the Hoogley. The military force on board 
amounted to fifteen hundred men, of whom about one half 
were European. The enterprise was well timed. Clive had 
sent such large detachments to oppose the French in the 
Carnatic that his army was now inferior in number to that 
of the Dutch. He, knew that Meer Jaffier secretly favoured 
the invaders. He knew that he took on hiniself a serious 
responsibility if he attacked the forces of a friendly power ; 
that the English ministers could not wish to see a war with 
Holland added to that in which they were already engaged 
with France; that they might disavow his acts; that they might 
punish him. He had recently remitted a great part of his 
fortune to Europe, through the Dutch East India Company, 
and he had therefore a strong interest in avoiding any quarrel. 
But he was satisfied that, if he suffered the Batavian arma- 
ment to pass up the river and to join the garrison of Chinsurah, 
Meer Jaffier would throw himself into the arms of these new 
allies, and that the Engfish ascendency in Bengal would be 
exposed to most serious danger. He took his resolution 
with characteristic boldness, and was most ably seconded by 
his officers, particularly by Colonel Forde, to whom the most 
important part of the operations was entrusted. The Dutch 
attempted to force a passage. The English encountered 
them both by land and water. On both elements the enemy 
had a great superiority of force. On both they wergsignally 
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defeated. Their ships were taken. Their troops were put 
to a total rout. Almost all the European soldiers who con- 
stituted the main strength of the invading army, were killed 
or taken, The conquerors sat down before Chinsurah ; and 
the chiefs of that settlement, now thoroughly humbled, con- 
sented to the terms which Clive dictated. They engaged to 
build no fortifications, and to raise no troops beyond a small 
force necessary for the police of their factories ; and it was - 
distinctly provided that any violation of these covenants 
should he punished with instant expulsion from Bengal. 
Three months after this great victory, Clive sailed for 
England. At home, honours and rewards awaited him, not 
indeed equal to his claims or to his ambition, but still such 
as, when his age, his rank in the army, and his original 
place in society are considered, must be pronounced rare and 
splendid. He was raised to the Irish peerage, and encou- 
raged to expect an English title. George the Third, who had 
just ascended the throne, received him with great distinction. © 
The ministers paid him marked attention ; and Pitt, whose 
influence in the House of Commons and in the country was 
unbounded, was eager to mark his regard for one whose 
exploits had contributed so much to the lustre of that me- 
morable period. The great orator had already in Parliament 
deserihed Clive as a heaven-born general, as a man who, 
bred to the labour of the desk, had displayed a military 
genius which might excite the admiration of the King of 
Prussia. There were then no reporters in the gallery; but 
these words, emphatically spoken by the first statesman of 
the age, had passed from mouth to mouth, had been trans- 
mitted to Clive in Bengal, and haf greatly delighted and 
flattered him, Indeed, since the death of Wolfe, Clive was 
the only English general of whom his countrymen had much 
reason to be proud. The Duke of Cumberland had been 
generally unfortunate ; and his single victory, having ‘been 
gained over his countrymen, and used with merciless severity, 
had been more fatal to his popularity than his many defeats. 
Conway versed in thelearning of his profession, and per- 
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sonally courageous, wanted vigour and capacity. Granby, 
honest, generous, and as brave as a lion, had neither science 
nor genius. Sackville, inferior in knowledge and abilities to 
none of his contemporaries, had incurred, unjustly as we 
believe, the imputation most fatal to the character of a 
soldier. It was under the command of a foreign general 
that the British had triumphed at Minden and Warburg. 

. The people therefore, as was natural, greeted with pride and 
delight a captain of their own, whose native courage and 
self-taught skill had placed him on a level with the great 
tacticians of Germany. 

The wealth of Clive was such as enabled him to vie with 
the first grandees of England. There remains proof that he 
had remitted more than a hundred and eighty thousand 
pounds through the Dutch Hast India Company, and more 
than forty thousand pounds through the English Company. 
The amount which he had sent home through private houses 
was also considerable. He had invested great sums in 
jewels, then a very common mode of remittance from India. 
His purchases of diamonds, at Madras alone, amounted to 
twenty-five thousand pounds. Besides a great mass of 
ready money, he had his Indian estate, valued by himself at 
twenty-seven thousand a year. His whole annual income, 
in the opinion of Sir Jobn Malcolm, who is desirous to state 
it as low as possible, exceeded forty thousand pounds; and 
incomes of forty thousand pounds at the time of the accession 
of George the Third were at least as rave as incomes of a 
hundred thousand pounds now. We me ely affirm that 
no Mnglishman who started with nothing has ever, in any line 
of life, created such a Mrtune at the early age of thirty-four. 

Lt would be unjust not to add that ‘Clive made a credit- 
able use of his riches. As soon as the battle of Plassey had 
laid the foundation of his fortune, he sent ten thousand 
pounds to his sisters, bestowed as much more on other poor 
friends and relations, ordered his agent to pay eight hundred 
a year to his parents, and .@ insist that they should 
keep a carriage, and settled five hundred a year on his old 
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commander Lawrence, whose means were very slender. 
The whole. sum which Clive expended in this manner may~ 
be calculated at fifty thousand pounds. 

He now set himself to cultivate parliamentary interest. 
His purchases of land seem to have been made in a great 
measure with that view, and, after the general election of 
1761, he found himself in the House of Commons, at the 
head of a body of dependents whose support must have been - 
important to any administration. In English politics, how- 
ever, heedid not take a prominent part. His first attachments, 
as we have seen, were to Mr. Fox ; ata later period he was 
attracted by the genius and success of Mr. Pitt; but finally 
he connected himself in the closest manner with George 
Grenville. Early in the session of 1764, when the illegal 
and impolitic persecution of that worthless demagogue 
Wilkes had strongly excited the public mind, the town was 
amused by an anecdote, which we have seen in some un- 
published memoirs of Horace Walpole. Old Mr. Richard 
Clive, who, since his son’s elevation, had been introduced 
into society for which his former habits had not well fitted 
him, presented himself at the levee. The King asked him 
where Lord Clive was. ‘He will be in town very soon,’ said 
the old gentleman, loud cnough to be heard by the whole 
circle, ‘and then your Majesty will have another vote.’ 

But in truth all Clive’s views were directed towards the 
country in which he had so eminently distinguished himself 
as a soldier and a statesman; and it was by considerations 
relating to India that his conduct as a public man in England 
was regulated. The power of the Company, though an 
anomaly, is in our time, we are firml~persuaded, a beneficial 
anomaly. In the time of Clive, it was not merely an 
anomaly, but a nuisance. There was no Board of Control. 
The Directors were for the most part mere traders, ignorant 
of general politics, ignorant of the peculiarities of the empire 
which had strangely become subject to them. The Court of 
Proprietors, wherever it chote to interfere, was able to have 
its way. That court was more numerous, as well as more 
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powerful than at present; for then every share of five 
hundred pounds conferred a vote, The meetings were large, 
stormy, even riotous, the debates indecently virulent. All 
the turbulence of a Westminster election, all the trickery 
and corruption of a Grampound election, disgraced the pro- 
ceedings of this assembly on questions of the most solemn 
importance. Fictitious votes were manufactured on a gi- 
gantic scale. Clive himself laid out a hundred thousand 
pounds in the purchase of stock, which he then divided 
among nominal proprietors on whom he could depend, and 
whom he brought down in his train to every discussion and 
every ballot. Others did the same, though not to quite so 
enormous an extent. 

The interest taken by the public of England in Indian 
questions was then far greater than at present, and the 
reason is obvious. At present a writcr enters the service 
young ; he climbs slowly ; he is fortunate if, at forty-five, he 
can return to his country with an annuity of a thousand a 
year, and with savings amounting to thirty thousand pounds. 
‘A great quantity of wealth is made by English functionaries 
in India; but no single functionary makes a very large 
fortune, and what is made is slowly, hardly, and honestly 
earned. Only four or five high political offices are reserved 
for public men from England. The residencies, the secre- 
taryships, the seats in the boards of revenue and in the 
Sudder courts, are all filled by men who have given the best 
years of life to the service of the Company; nor can any 
talents however splendid or any connexions however power- 
ful obtain those lucrative posts for any person who has not 
entered by the regulag. door, and mounted by the regular 
gradations. Seventy yéars ago, less money was brought 
home from the East than in our time. But it was divided 
among @ very much smaller number of persons, and immense 
sums were often accumulated in a few months. Any 
Englishman, whatever his age might be, might hope to be 
one of the lucky emigrants. IZ—he made a good speech in 
Leadenhall Street, or published a clever pamphlet in defence 
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of the chairman, he might be sent out in the Company’s 
service, and might return in three or four years as rich as | 
Pigot or as Clive. Thus the India House was a lottery-office, 
which invited every body to take a chance, and held out ducal 
fortunes as the prizes destined for the lucky few. As soon 
as it was known that there was a part of the world where 
a lieutenant-colonel had one morning received ‘asa present 
an estate as large as that of the Earl of Bath or the Marquess 
of Rockingham, and where it seemed that such a trifle as ten 
or twenty thousand pounds was to be had by any British 
functionary for the asking, society began to exhibit all the 
symptoms of the South Sea year, a feverish excitement, an 
ungovernable impatience to be rich, a contempt for slow, 
sure, and moderate gains. 

At the head of the preponderating party in the India 
House, had long stood » powerful, able, and ambitious direc- 
tor of the name of Sulivan. He had conceived a strong 
jewlousy of Clive, and remembered with bitterness the auda- 
city with which the late governor of Bengal had repeatedly 
set at nought the authority of the distant Directors of the 
Company. An apparent reconciliation took place after 
Clive’s arrival; but enmity remained deeply rooted in the 
hearts of both. The whole body of Directors was then 
chosen annually. At the election of 1763, Clive attempted 
to break down the power of the dominant faction. The 
contest was carried on with a violence which he describes 
as tremendous. Sulivan was victorious, and hastened to 
take his revenge. The grant of rent which Clive had re- 
ceived from Meer Jaffier was, in the opinion of the best 
English lawyers, valid. It had beengmade by exactly the 
same authority from which the Company had received their 
chief possessions in Bengal, and the Company had long 
acquiesced in it. The Directors, however, most unjustly 
determined to confiscate it, and Clive was forced to file a bill 
in Chancery against them. : 

But a great and suddengturn in affairs was at hand. 
Hvery ship trom Bengal had for some time brought alarming 
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tidings. The internal misgovernment of the province had 
reached such a point that it could go no further. What, 
indeed, was to be expected from a body of public servants 
exposed to temptation such that, as Clive once said, flesh 
and blood could not bear it, armed with irresistible power, 
and responsible only to the corrupt, turbulent, distracted, ill 
informed, Company, situated at such a distance that the 
averagé interval between the sending of a despatch and 

receipt of an answer was above a year and a half? Accord 
ingly, during the five years which followed the departure of 
Clive from Bengal, the misgovernment of thé English was 
carried to a point such as seems hardly compatiblé with the 
very existence of society. The Roman proconsul, who, in a 
year or two, squeezed out of a province the means of rearing 
marble palaces and baths on the shores of Campania, of 
drinking from amber, of feasting on singing birds, of 
exhibiting armies of gladiators and flocks of camelopards, the 
Spanish viceroy, who, leaving behind him the curses ,of 
Mexico or Lima, entered Madrid, with a long train of gilded 
coaches, and of sumpter-horses trapped and shod with silver, 
were now outdone. Cruelty, indeed, properly so called, was 
not among the vices of the servants of the Company. But 
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sprang from their unprincipled eagerness to be rich. They 
pulled down their creature, Meer Jaffier. They set up in 
his place another Nabob, named Meer Cossim. But Meer 
Cossim had parts and a will; and, though sufficiently in- 
clined to oppress his subjects himself, he could not bear to 
see them ground to the dust by oppressions which yielded 
him no profit, nay, which destroyed his revenue in the very 
source. The English accordingly pulled down Meer Cossim, 
and set up Meer Jaffier again; and Meer Cossim, after 
revenging himself by a massacre: surpassing in atrocity 
that of the Black Hole, fled to the dominions of the Nabob 
of Oude. At every one of these revolutions, the new 
prince divided among his foreigfm masters whatever could be 
scraped together in the treasury of his fallen predecessor. 
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The immense population of his dominions was givel:. up™ 
ag a prey to those who had made him a sovereign, and 
who could unmake him. The servants of the Company 
obtained, not for their employers, but for themselves, a 
monopoly of almost the whole internal trade. They forced 
the natives to buy dear and to sell cheap. They insulted 
with impunity the tribunals, the police, and the fiscal 
authorities of the country. They covered with thé. pro- 
tection a set of native dependents who ranged through the 
provinces, spreading desolation and terror wherever they 
appeared. Every servant of a British factor was armed with 
all the power of his master ; and his master was armed with 
all the power of the Company. Enormous fortunes were 
thus rapidly accumulated at Calcutta, while thirty millions 
of human beings were reduced to the extremity of wretched- 
ness. They had been accustomed to live under tyranny, but 
never under tyranny like this. They found the little finger 
of the Company thicker than the loins of Surajah Dowlah. 
Under their old masters they had at least one resource : 
when the evil became insupportable, the people rose and 
pulled down the government. But the English government 
was not to be so shaken off. That government, oppressive , 
as the most oppressive form of barbarian despotism, was 
strong with all the strength of civilisation. It resembled the 
government of evil Genii, rather than the government of 
human tyrants. Even despair could not inspire the soft 
Bengalee with courage to confront men of English breed, the 
hereditary nobility of mankind, whose skill and valour had 
go often triumphed in spite of tenfold odds. The unhappy 
race never attempted resistance. Sommtimes they submitted 
in patient misery. Sometimes they fled from the white man, 
ag their fathers had been used to fly from the Mahratta ; and 
the palanquin of the English traveller was often carried 
through silent villages and towns, which the report of his 
approach had made desolate. . 
The foreign lords of Befgal were naturally objects of 
hatred to all the neighbouring powers ; and to all the 
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haughty race presented a dauntless front. The English 
armies, every where outnumbered, were every where ‘vic- 
torious. A succession of commanders, formed in the school 
of Clive, still maintained the fame of their country. ‘It 
must be acknowledged,’ says the Mussulman historian of 
those times, ‘that this nation’s presence of mind, firmness 
of temper, and undaunted bravery, are past all questjpn. 
They join the most resolute courage to the most caut{Sus 
prudence; nor have they their equals in the arf of ranging 
themselves in battle array and fighting in order. If to so 
many military qualifications they knew how to join the arts 
of government, if they exerted as much ingenuity and 
solicitude in relieving the people of God, as they do in what- 
ever-concerns their military affairs, no nation in the world 
would be preferable to them, or worthier of command. But 
the people under their dominion groan every where, and are 
reduced to poverty and distress. Oh God! come to the 
assistance of thine afflicted servants, and deliver them trom 
the oppressions which they suffer.’ : : 

It was impossible, however, that even the nailitary 
establishment should long continue exempt from the vices 
which pervaded every other part of the government. 
Rapacity, luxury, and the spirit of insubordination spread 
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from the civil service to the officers of the army, and from - 


the officers to the soldiers. The evil continued to grow till 
every mess-room became the seat of conspiracy and cabal, 
and till the sepoys could be kept in order only by wholesale 
executions. 

At length the state of things in Bengal began to excite 


uneasiness at home® A succession of revolutions ; a dis-- 


organised ‘administration; the natives pillaged, yet the 
Company not enriched ; every fleet bringing back fortunate 
adventurers who were able to purchase manors and to build 
stately dwellings, yet bringing back also alarming accounts 
of the financial prospects of ghe government; war on the 
frontiers ; disaffection in the“krmy; thé national character 
disgraced by excesses resembling those of Werres and 
E2- 
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Pizarro; such was the spectaele which dismayed those who 
were conversant with Indian affairs. The genera¥ cry was 
that Clive, and Clive alone, could save the empire which he 
had founded. 

This feeling manifested itself in the strongest manner at 
a very full General Court of Proprietors. Men of all parties, 
forgetting their feuds and trembling for their dividends, 
endlainied that Clive was the man whom the crisis required, 
that the oppressive proceedings which had been adopted 
respecting His estate ought to he dropped, and that he ought 
to be entreated to return to India. 

Clive rose. As to his estate, he said, he would make 
such propositions to the Directors as would, he trusted, lead 
to an amicable settlement. But there was a still greater 
difficulty. It was proper to tell them that he never would 
undertake the government of Bengal while his enemy 
Sulivan was chairman of the Company. The tumult was 
violent. Sulivan could scarcely obtain a hearing. An over- ~ 
whelming majority of the assembly was on Clive’s side. 
Sulivan wished to try the result of a ballot. But, according 
to the by-laws of the Company, there can be no ballot 
except on a requisition signed by nine proprietors; and, 
though hundreds were present, nine persons could not be 
found to set their hands to such a requisition. 

Clive was ‘in consequence nominated Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the British possessions in Bengal. 
But he adhered to his declaration, and refused to enter on his 
office till the event of the next election of Directors should be 
known. The contest was obstinate; but Clive triumphed. 
Sulivan, lately absolute master of #M% India House, was 
within a vote of losing his own seat; and both the chairman 
and the deputy-chairman were friends of the new governor. 

* Such were the circumstances under which Lord Clive 
sailed for the third and last time to India. In May, 1765, 
he reached Calcutta; and found the whole machine of 
government even more fearflly disorganised than he had 
anticipated Meer Jaffier, who had some time before lost 
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his eldest sen Meeran, had died while Give was on his 
voyage wut. The English functionaries at Calcutta had 
already received from home strict orders not to accept 
presents from the native princes. Bat, eager for gain, and 
unaccustomed to respect the commands of their distant, 
ignorant, and negligent masters, they again set up the throne 
of Bengal to sale. About one hundred and forty thousand 
pounds sterling were distributed: among nine of the tiost 
powerful servants of the Company ; and, in consideration of 
this bribe, an infant son of the deceased Nabdb was placed 
on the seat of his father. The news of the ignominious 
bargain met Clive on his arrival. In a private letter written 
immediately after his landing to an intimate friend, he poured 
out his feelings in language which, proceeding from a man 80 
daring, so resolute, and so little given to theatrical display of 
sentiment, seems to us singularly touching. ‘Alas!’ he says, 
‘how is the English name sunk! I could not avoid paying 
the tribute of a few tears to the departed and lost fame.of the 
British nation-—irrecoverably so, I fear.’ However, I. do 
declare, by that great Being who is the searcher of all 
hearts, and to whag we must be accountable if there be a 
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at 


hereafter, that Iam come out with a mind superior to all . 


corruption, and that Iam determined to destroy these great 
and growing evils, or perish in the attempt.’ 

The Council met, and Clive stated to them his full determi- 
nation to make a thorough reform, and to use for that purpose 
the whole of the ample authority, civil and military, which 
had been confided to him: Johnstone, one of the boldest 
and worst men in the assembly, made some show of oppo- 
sition. Clive int&rupted him, and haughtily demanded 
whether he meant to question the power of er new 
government. Johnstone was cowed, and disclaimed any 
such intention. All the faces round the board grew long and 
pale ; and not another syllable of dissent was uttered. 

Clive redeemed his pled, He remained in India about 
a year and a half; and in t§#&t short time effected one of the 
most extensive, difficult, and salutary reforms, that ever was 
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accomplished by any statesman. This. was -the part of his 
life on which he afterwards leoked -back. with’ most: pride. 
He had it in his power to triple his already splendid fortune ; 
to connive at abuses «while pretending to remove them 3 to 
conciliate the good-will of all the English in Bengal, by 
giving up to their rapacity a helpless and timid yace, who’ 
knew not where lay the island which sent forth their 
oppressors, and whose. corgplaints had little chance of being 
heard across fifteen thousand miles of ocean. He knew 
that, if he applied himself in earnest to the work of reforma- 
tion, he should raise every bad passion in arms against him. 
He knew how unscrupulous, how implacable, would be the 
hatred of those ravenous adventurers who, having counted 
on accumulating in a few months fortunes sufficient to 
support peerages, should find all their hopes frustrated. 
But he had chosen the good part; and he called up all the 
force of his mind for a battle far harder than that of Plassey. 
At first success seemed hopeless; but soon all obstacles 
began to bend before that iron courage and that vehement 
will. The receiving of presents from the natives was 
rigidly prohibited. The private trade of the servants of the 
Company was put down. The whole settlement seemed to 
be set, as one man, against these measures. But the 
inexorable governor declared that, if he could rot find 
support at Fort William, he would procure it elsewhere, and 
sent for some civil servants from Madras to assist Him in 
carrying on the administration. The most factious of his 
opponents he turned out of their offices. The rest submitted 
to what was inevitable; and ina very short time all resist- 
ance was quelled. * 

But Clive was far too wise a man not to see that the recent 
abuses were partly to be ascribed to a cause which could not 
fail to produce similar abuses, as soon as the pressure of his 
strong hand was withdrawn. The Company had followed a 


mistaken policy with respect to the remuneration of its 


servants. The salaries were tdi low to afford even those in- 
dulgences which are necessary to the health and comfort of 
2 
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Europeans in agtopical climate. ‘To lay by a rupee from such 
scanty pay was impossible. -It*sould not be supposed that 
men of even average abilities would consent to pass the best 
years of life in exile, under a burning sun, for no other con- 
sideration than these stinted wages. It had accordingly been 
understood,- from a very early period, that the Company’s 
agents were at liberty to enrich themselves by their private 
_ tvade, This practice had been sextously injurious to the 
commercial interests of the corporation. That very intelli- 
gent observer, Sir Thomas Roe, in the reign of James the 
First, strongly urged the Directors to apply a remedy to the 
abuse. ‘Absolutely prohibit the private trade,’ said he; 
‘for your business will be better done. I know this is 
harsh. Men profess they come not for bare wages. But 
you will take away this plea if you give great wages to their 
content; and then you know what you part from.” 

In spite of this exctllent advice, the Company adhered to 
the old system, paid low salaries, and connived at the 
indirect gains of the agents. The pay of a member of 
Council was only three hundred pounds a year. Yet it was 
notorious that such a functionary could not live in India 
for less than ten times that sum; and it could not be ex- 
pected that he would be content to live even handsomely in 
India without laying up something against the time of his 
return to England. This system, before the conquest of 
Bengals might affect the amount of the dividends payable to 
the proprietors, but could do little harm in any other way. 
But the Company was now a ruling body. Its servants 
might still be called factors, junior merchants, senior 
merchants. But the? were in truth proconsuls, propretors, 
procurators of extensive regions. They had immense power. 
Their regular pay was universally admitted to be insufficient. 
They were, by the ancient usage of the service, and by the 
implied permission of their employers, warranted in enrich- 
ing themselves by indirect mgans; and this had been the 
origin of the frightful oppressf§n and corruption which had 
desolated Bengal. Clive saw clearly that it wag absurd to 
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give. men power, and to require them to live jn penury. He 
justly concluded that no reform could “8s. effectual which 
should not be coupled with a plan for liberally remunerating 
the civil servants of the Company. The Directors, he knew, 
were not disposed to sanction any increase of the salaries 
out of their own treasury. The only course which remained 
open to the governor was one which exposed him to much 
misrepresentation, but @hich we think him fully justified in 
adopting. | He appropriated to the support of the service the 
monopoly" of salt, which has formed, down to our own time, 
a principal head of Indian revenue; and he divided the 
proceeds according to a scale which seems to have been not 
unreasonably fixed. He was in consequence accused by his 
enemies,.and has been accused. by historians, of disobeying 
his instructions, of violating his promises, of authorising that 
very abuse which it was his special mission to destroy, 
namely, the trade of the Company’s sérvants. But every dis- 
cerning and impartial judge will admit, that there was really- 
nothing in common between the system which he set up and 
that which he was sent to destroy. The monopoly of salt had 
been a source of revenue to the governments of India before 
Clive was born. It continued to be so long after his death, 
The civil servants were clearly entitled to a maintenance out 
of the revenue; and all that Clive did was to charge a par- 
ticular portion of the revenue with their maintenange. He 
thus, while he put an end to the practices by which 
gigantic fortunes had been rapidly accumulated, gave to 
every British functionary employed in the East the means of 
slowly, but surely, acquiring a compe . Yet, such is the 
injustice of mankind that none of thog& acts which are the 
real stains of his life has drawn on him so much obloquy as 
this measure, which was in truth a reform necessary to the 
success of all his other reforms. 

He had quelled the opposition of the civil service : that of 
the army was more formidahle. Some of the retrenchmentgy 
which had been ordered by th® Directors affected the interests 
of the militgry service; and a storm arose, such as even Cesar 
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would ‘not willingly have faced. It was no lighé thing to en- 
counter ‘the resistance of those who held the power of the 
sword, in a country governed only by the sword. Two 
hundred English officers engaged in a conspiracy against the 
government, and determined toresign their commissions on the 
same day, not doubting that Clive would grant any terms rather 
than see the army, on which alone thé British empire iti the 
_ Hast rested, left without commanders. They litile knew the 
unconquerable spirit with which they had to deal. Clive had 
still a few officers round his person on whom he cduld rely. 
He sent to Fort St. George for a fresh supply. He gave com- 
missions even to mercantile agents who were disposed to sup- 
port him at this crisis ; and he sent orders that every officer 
who resigned should be instantly brought up to Calcutta. 
The conspirators found that they had miscalculated: The 
governor was inexorable. The troops were steady. The 
sepoys, over whom Clive had always possessed extraordinary 
influence, stood by him with unshaken fidelity. The leaders 
in the plot were arrested, tried, and cashiered. The Pir 
. humbled and dispirited, begged to be permitted to withdrdw 
their resignations. Many of them declared their repentance 
even with tears. The younger offenders Clive treated with 
lenity. To the ringleaders he was inflexibly severe; but his 
severity was pure from all taint of private malevolence. 
While he sternly upheld the just. authority of. his office, he 
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passed by personal insults and injuries with magnanimous ~ 


disdain. One of the conspirators was accused of having 
planned the assassination of the governor; but Clive would 
not listen to the charge. ‘The officers,’ he said, ‘ are English- 
men, not assassins.’ 

While he reformed the civil service and established his 
authority over the army, he was equally successful in his 
foreign policy. His landing on Indian ground was the 
signal for immediate peace. The Nabob of Oude, with a 
large army, lay at that time on he frontier of Bahar. He 
had been joined by many Afg! and Mahrattas, and there 
was no small reason to expect a general. coalition gi all the 
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native powers against the Engligh. But the name of Clive 
quelled in an instant all opposition. The enemy implored 
peace in the humblest language, and submitted to such 
terms as the new governor chose to dictate. . 

At the same time, the government of Bengal was placed 
on @ new footing. The power of the English in that province 
had hitherto been altogether undefined. It was unknown to 
the ancient constitution of the empire, and it had been 7 
ascertained by no compact. It resembled the power which, 
in the last decrepitude of the Western Empire, was exercised 
over Italy by the great chiefs of foreign mercenaries, the 
Ricimers and the Odoacers, who put up and pulled down at 
their pleasure a succession of insignificant princes, dignified 
with the names of Cesar and Augustus. But as in Tialy, so 
in India, the warlike strangers at length found it expedient 
to give to a domination which had been established by arms 
the sanction of law and ancient prescription. Theodoric 
thought it politie to obtain from the distant court of 
Byzantium a commission appointing him ruler of Italy ; and 
Clive, in the same manner, applied to the Court of Delhi for 
a formal grant of the powers of which he already possessed 
the reality. The Mogul was absolutely helpless, and, though 
he murmured, had reason to be well pleased that the English 
were disposed to give solid rupees which he never could 
have extorted from them, in exchange for a few Persian 
characters which cost him nothing. A bargain was speedily 
struck; and the titular sovereign of Hindostan issued a 
warrant, empowering the Company to collect and administer 
the revenues of Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar. 

There was still a Nabob, who®tood to the British 
authorities in the same relation in which the last drivelling’ 
Chilperics and Childerics of the Merovingian line stood to 
their able and vigorous Mayors of the Palace, to Charles 
Martel and to Pepin. At one time Clive had almost made 
up his mind to discard this phantom altogether; but he 
afterwards thought that it ight be convenient ‘still to use 
the name of the Nabob, particularly in dealings with other 
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European nations. The French, the Dutch, and the Danes, 
would, he conceived, submit far more readily to the authority: 
of the native Prince, whom they had always been accustomed 
to respect, than to that of a rival trading corporation. This 
policy may, at that time, have been judicious. - But the- 
pretence was soon found to be too flimsy to impose on any 
body; and it was altogether laid aside. The heir of Meer’ 
Jaffier still resides at Moorshedabad, the ancient capital of 
his house, still bears the title of Nabob, is still accosted by 
the English as ‘Your Highness,’ and is still suffered to 
retain a portion of the regal state which surrounded his 
ancestors. A pension of a hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds a year is annually paid to him by the government. 
His carriage is surrounded by guards, and preceded by 
attendants with silver maces. His person and his dwelling 
are exempted from the ordinary authority of the ministers of 
justice. But he has not the smallest share_of political 
power, and is, in fact, only a noble and wéalthy subject of . 
the Company. 

It would have been easy for Clive, during his second 
administration in Bengal, to accumulate riches such as no 
stibject in Europe possessed. He might indeed, without 
subjecting the rich inhabitants of the province to any 
pressure beyond that to which their mildest rulers had 
accustomed them, have received presents to the amount of 
three hundred thousand pounds a year. The neighbouring 
princes would gladly have paid any price for his favour. 
But he appears to have strictly adhered to the rules which 
he had laid down for the guidance of others. The Rajah 
of Benares offered him diamonds Mgreat value. The Nabob 
of Oude pressed him to accept a large sum of money and a 
casket of costly jewels. Clive courteously, but peremptorily 
refused : and it should be observed that he made no merit of 
his refusal, and that the facts did not come to light till after 
his death. He kept an gxact account of his salary, of his 
share of the profits from the trade in salt, and of 
those presents which, according to the fashion of the East» 
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it would be churlish to refuse. Out of the sum arising from 
these resources, he defrayed the expenses of his situation. 
The surplus he divided among a few attached friends who 
had accompanied him to India. He always boasted, and, as 
far as we can judge, he boasted with truth, that his last 
administration diminished instead of increasing his fortune. 

One large sum indeed he accepted. Meer Jaffier had left 
him by will above sixty thousand pounds sterling in specie 
and jewels: and the rules which had been recently laid 
down extended only to presents from the living, and gid not 
affect legacies from the dead. Clive took the money, but 
not for himself. He made the whole over to the Company, 
in trust for officers and soldiers invalided in their service. 
The fund which still bears his name owes its origin to 
this princely donation. 

Atter a stay of.eighteen months, the state of his health 
made it necessary for him to return to Europe. At the close 
of January, 1767, he quitted for the last time the country on 
whose destinies he had exercised so mighty an influence. 

. His second return from Bengal was not, like his first, 
greeted by the acclamations of his countrymen. Numerous 
causes were already at work which embittered the remaining 
years of his life, and hurried him to an untimely grave. 
His old enemies at the India House were still powerful 
and active; and they had been reinforced by a large band 
of allies whose violence far exceeded their own. The whole 
crew. of pilferers and oppressors from whom he had rescued 
Bengal persecuted him with the implacable rancour which 
belongs to’such abject natures. Many of them even invested 
their property in Indi@ stock, merely that they might be 
better able to annoy the man whose firmness had set hounds 
to their rapacity. Lying newspapers were set up for no 
purpose but to abuse him; and the temper of the public 
mind was then such, that these arts, which under ordinary 
circumstances would have been ineffectual against truth and 
merit, produced an extraordi ression. 
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called into existence a new class of Englishmen, to whom : 
their countrymen gave the name of Nabobs. These persons » 
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had generally sprung ,fr@p families neither 
opulent ; they had generally been sent at an 


ancient nor 
early age to 
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the East ; and they had there acquired large fortunes, which 
they had brought back to their native land. It was natural 
that, not - having had much opportunity of mixing with the 
best sociaby, they should exhibit some of the awkwardness 
and some:ef the pomposity of upstaris. It was natural that, 
during their sojourn in Asia, they should have acquired some 
tastes and habits surprising, if‘not disgusting, to persons 
who never had quitted Europe. It was natural that, having 
enjoyed great consideration in the East, they should not 
be disposed to sink into obscurity at home; and as they 
had money, and had not birth or high connexion, it was 
natural that they should display a little obtrusively the 
single advantage which they possessed. Wherever they 
settled there was a kind of feud between them and the old 
nobility and gentry, similar to that which raged in France 
between the farmer-general and the marquess. This enmity, 
to the aristocracy long continued to distinguish the servants 
of the Company. More than twenty years after the time of 
which we are now speaking, Burke pronounced that among 
the Jacobins might be reckoned ‘the East Indians almost to 
a& man, who cannot bear to find that their present importance 
does not baar a proportion to their wealth.’ 

The Nabobs soon became a most unpopular class of men. 
Some of them had in the East displayed. eminent talents, 
and rendered great services to the state ; but at home their 
talents were not shown to advantage, and their services were 
little known. That they had sprung from. obscurity, that 


they had acquired great wealth, that they exhibited it’ 


insolently, that they spent it extravagantly, that they raised 
the price of every thing in their neighbourhood, from fresh 


eggs to rotten boroughs, that their liveries outshone those of : 


dukes, that their coaches were finer than that of the Lord 
Mayor, that the examples of their large and ill-governed 
households corrupted half the servants in the country, that 
some of them, with all their magnificence, could not catch 
the tone of good society, but, iggispite of the stud and the 
crowd of menials, of the plate and the Dresden china, of.the 
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venison and the Burgundy, were still low men; these were 
things which excited, both in the class from which they had_ 
sprung and in the class into which they attempted to force 
themselves, the bitter-aversion which is the effect of mingled 
5 envy and contempt. But when it was also rumoured’ that 
the fortune which had enabled its possessor to eclipse the 
Lord Lieutenant on the race-ground, or to carry the county 
against the head of a house as old as Domesday Book, had 
been accumulated by violating public faith,,by deposing 
10 legitimage princes, by reducing whole provinces to beggary, 
all the higher and better as well as all the low and evil parts 
of human nature were stirred against the wretch who had 
obtained by guilt and dishonour the riches which he now 
lavished with arrogant and inelegant profusion. ‘The 
18 unfortunate Nabob seemed to be made up of, those foibles 
against which comedy has pointed the most merciless 
ridictle, and of those crimes which have thrown the deepest 
gloom over tragedy, of Turecaret and Nero, of Monsieur 
Jourdain and Richard the Third. A tempest of exéeration 
20 and derision, such as can be compared only to that outbreak 
of public feeling against the Puritans which took place at the 
time of the Restoration, burst on the servants of the Com- 
pany. The humane man was horror-struck at the way in 
which they had got their money, the thrifty man at the way 
25 in which they spent it. The Dilettante sneered at their 
want of taste. The Maccaroni black-balled them as vulgar 
fellows. Writers the most unlike in sentiment and style, 
Methodists and libertines, philosophers and buffoons, were 
for once on the same side. It is hardly too;much to say 
80 that, during a space of about thirty gears, the whole lighter. 
‘literature of England was coloured by the feelings which-we 
have described. Foote brought on the stage an Anglo- 
Indian chief, dissolute, ungenerous, and tyrannical, ashamed 
of the humble friends of his youth, hating the aristocracy, 
35 yet chidighly eager to be numbered among them, squandering 
his wealth'on‘pandars rie oa tricking out his chair- 
men with the nis costly thouse flowefs, and astounding - 
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the ignorant with jargon about rupees, lacs, and jaghires. 
Mackenzie, with more delicate humour, depicted a plain 
country family raised by the Indian acquisitions of one of its 
members to sudden opulence, and exciting derision by an 
awkward mimicry of the manners ofthe great. Cowper, in 
that lofty expostulation which glows with the very spirit of 
the Hebrew poets, placed the oppression of India foremost in 
the list of those national crimes for which God had punished 

* England with years of disastrous war, with discomfiture in 
her own seas, arid with the loss of her transatlantie empire. 
If any of our readers will take the trouble to search in the 
dusty recesses of circulating libraries, for some novel 
published sixty years ago, the chance is ‘that the villain or 
sub-villain of the story will prove to be a savage old Nabob, 
with an immense fortune, a tawny complexion, » bad liver, 
and a worse heart. 

Such, as far as we can now judge, was the feeling of the 
country respecting Nahobs in general. And Clive was 
eminently the Nabob, the ablest, the most celebrated, the 
highest in rank, the highest in fortune of all the fraternity. 
His wealth was exhibited in a manner which could not fail 
to excite odium. He lived with great magnificence in 
Berkeley Square. He reared one palace in Shropshire and 
another at Claremont. His parliamentary influence might 
vie with that of the greatest families. But in all this 
splendour and power envy found something to sneer at. On 
some of his relations wealth and dignity seem to have sat 
as awkwardly as on Mackenzie’s Margery Mushroom. Nor 
was he himself, with all his great qualities, free from those 
“weaknesses which thé satirists of that age represented as 
characteristic of his whole class. In the field, indeed, his 
habits were remarkably simple. He was constantly on 
horseback, was never seen but in his uniform, never wore 
silk, never entered a palanquin, and was content with the 
plainest fare. But when he was no longer aj,{ ad of an 


army, he laid asidg this Spartaff temperaxfe for the osten- . 


tatious luxury of a Sybarite. Thotffh his person” was 
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ungraceful, and though his harsh features were redeemed 
from vulgar ugliness only by their ‘stern, dauniless, and 
commanding expression, he was fond of rich and gay 
clothing, and replenished his wardrobe with absurd profusion. 
Sir John Malcolm gives us a letter worthy of Sir Matthew 
Mite, in which Clive orders ‘two hundred shirts, the best 
and finest that can be got for love or money.’ A few follies 
of this description, grossly exaggerated by report, produced - 
an unfavourable impression on the public mind. But this” 
was notéthe worst. Black stories, of which the greater part 
were pure inventions, were circulated touching his conduct 
in the East. He had to bear the whole odium, not only of 
those bad acts to which he had once or twice stooped, but of 
all the bad acts of all the English in India, of bad acts 
committed when hé was absent, nay, of bad acts which. he 
had manfully opposed and severely punished. The very 
abuses against which he had waged an honest, resolute, and 
successful war were laid to his account. He was, in fact, 
regarded as the personification of all the vices and weaknesses 
which the public, with or without reason, ascribed to the - 
English adventurers in Asia. We have ourselves heard old 
men, who knew nothing of his history, but who still retained 
the prejudices conceived in their youth, talk of him as an 
incarnate fiend. Johnson always held this language. 
Brown, whom Clive employed to lay out his pleasure 
grounds, was amazed to see in the house of his noble 
employer a chest which had once ‘been filled with gold from 
the treasury of Moorshedabad, and could not understand 
how the conscience of the criminal could suffer him to sleep 
with such an object so near to Mhis bed-chamber. . The 
peasantiy of Surrey look&d with mysterious horror on the 
stately house which was rising at Claremont, and whispered 


‘that the great wicked lord had ordered the walls to be made 


so thick jn-order to keep out the devil, who would one day 
carry if ava bodily. .Among the gaping clowns who 
drgnk in this foghtful sto was a worthJess ugly lad of the 
name of Hunt, since widely known as William Huntington, _ 
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§.S.; and the superstition which was strangely mingled with 
the knavery of that remarkable impostor seems to have 
derived no small nutriment from the tales which he heard 
of the life and character of Clive. 


Th the meantime, the impulse which Clive had given to” 


the administration of Bengal was constantly becoming 
fainter and fainter. His policy was to a great extent 
abandoned; the abuses which he had suppressed began 
to revive ; and at length the evils which a bad government 
had engendered were aggravated by one of these fearful 
visitations which the best government cannot avert. In the 
summer of 1770, the rains failed; the earth was parched up ; 
the tanks were empty ; the rivers shrank within their beds ; 
and a famine, such as is known only in countries where 
every household depends for support on its own little patch 
of cultivation, filled the whole valley of the Ganges with 
misery and death. Tender and delicate women, whose veils 
. had never been lifted before the public gaze, came forth from 
the inner chambers in which Eastern jealousy had kept 
watch over their beauty, threw themselves on the earth 
before the passers-by, and, with loud wailings, implored a 
handful of rice for their children. The Hoogley every day, 
tolled down thousands of corpses close to the porticoes and 
gardens of the English conquerors. The very streets of 
Calcutta were blocked up by the dying and the dead. The 
lean and feeble survivors had not energy enough to bear the 
bodies of their kindred to the funeral pile or to the holy 
river, or even to scare away the jackals and vultures, who 
fed on human remains in the face of day. The extent of the 
mortality was nevef ascertained; but it was popularly 
reckoned by millions. This melancholy intelligence ‘added 
to the excitement which already prevailed in England on 
Indian subjects. The proprietors of East India stock were 
uneasy about their dividends. All men of common humanity 
were touched by the calamities of our unhappy subjects ; and 
indignation soon began to m@gie itself with pity. It was 
rumoured that the Company's servants had creatMl the 
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famine by engrossing all the rice of the country; that they 
had sold grain for eight, ten, twelve times the price at whith 
they had bought it ; that one English functionary who, the 
year before, was not worth a hundred guineas, had, during 
that season of misery, remitted sixty thousand pounds to 
London. These charges we believe to have been unfounded. 
That servants of the Company had vertured, since Clive’s 


departure, to deal in rice, is probable. That, if they dealt 


in rice, they must have gained by the scarcity, is certain. 
But ther€ is no reason for thinking that they either produced 
or aggravated an evil which physical causes. sufficiently 
explain. The outcry which was raised against them on this 
occasion was, we suspect, as absurd as the imputations which, 
in times of dearth at home, were once thrown by statesmen 


5 and judges, and are still thrown by two or three old“women, 


on the corn factors. It was, however, so loud and so general 
that it appears to have imposed even on an intellect raised 
so high above vulgar prejudices as that of Adam Smith. 
What was still more extraordinary, these unhappy events 
greatly increased the unpopularity of Lord Clive. He had 
been some years in England when the famine took place. 
None of his acts had the smallest tendency to produce such 
a calamity. If the servants of the Company had traded in 
rice, they had done so in direct contravention of the rule 
which he had laid down, and, while in power, had resolutely 
enforced. But, in the eyes of his countrymen, he was, as we 
have said, the Nabob, the Anglo-Indian character personified, 
and, while he was building and planting in Surrey, he was 
held responsible for all the effects of a dry season in Bengal. 

Parliament had ‘hitherto bestow very little attention 
ou our Kastern possessions. Since the death of George the 
Second, a rapid succession of weak administrations, each of 
which was in turn flattered and betrayed by the Court, had 
held the semblance of power. Intrigues in the palace, riots 
inthe capital, and insurrectignary movements in the American 
colonies, had left the adviselly of the Crown little leisure to 
study Indian politics. When they did interfere, their 
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interference was feeble and irresolute. Lord Chatham, 
indeed, during the short period of his ascendency in the 
councils of George the Third, had meditated a bold attack on 
the Company. But his plans were rendered abortive by the 


strange malady which about that time began to overcloud his * 


splendid genius. 

At length, in 1772, it was generally felt that Parliament 
could no longer neglect the affairs of India. The Govern- 
ment was stronger than any which had held power since the 
breach between Mr. Pitt and the great Whig coanexion in 
1761. No pressing question of domestic or European policy 
required the attention of publicmen. There was a short and 


delusive lull between two tempests. The excitement pro- 


duced by the Middlesex election was’ over ; the discontents 
of America did not yet threaten civil war; the financial 
difficulties of the Company brought on a crisis; the 
Ministers were forced to take up the subject ; and the whole 
storm, which had long been gathering, now broke at once on 
the head of Clive. 

His situation was indeed singularly unfortunate. © He was 
hated throughout the country, hated at the India House, 
hated, above all, by those wealthy and powerful servants of 
the Company, whose rapacity and tyranny he had withstood. 
He had to bear the double odium of his bad and of his good 
actions, of every Indian abuse and of every Indian reform. 
The state of the political world was such that he could count 
on the support of no powerful connexion. The party to 
which he had belonged, that of George Grenville, had been 
hostile to the Government, and yet had never cordially united 
with the other sectfns of the Opposition, with the little 
band which still followed the fortunes of Lord Chatham, or 
with the large and respectable body of which Lord Rocking- 
ham was the acknowledged leader. George Grenville was 
now dead: his followers were scattered; and Clive, uncon- 


nected with any of the powerful factions which divided the. 


Parliament, could reckon onlg on the votes of those members 
“who were returned by himself. His enemies, particularly 
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those who were the enemies of his virtues, were unscrupulous, 
ferocious, implacable. Their malevolence aimed at nothing 
less than the utter ruin of his fame and fortune. They 
wished to see him expelled from Parliament, to see his spurs 
chopped off, td see his estate confiscated; and it may be 
doubted whether even such a result as this would have 
quenched their thirst for revenge. 

Clive’s parliamentary tactics resembled his military tactics. 
Deserted, surrounded, outnumbered, and with every thing at 
stake, he dad not even deign to stand on the defensive, but 
pushed boldly forward to the attack. At an early stage of 
the discussions on Indian affairs he rose, and in a long and 
elaborate speech vindicated himself from a large part of the 
accusations which had been brought against him. He is 
said to have produced a great impression on his audience. 
Lord Chatham who, now the ghost of his former self, loved 
to haunt the scene of his glory, was that night under the 
gallery of the House of Commons, and declared that he had 
never heard a finer speech. It was subsequently printed 
under Clive’s direction, and, when the fullest allowance has 
been made for the assistance which he may have obtained 
from literary friends, proves him to have possessea, not 
merely strong sense and a manly spirit, but talents both for 
disquisition and declamation which assiduous culture might 
have improved into the highest excellence. He confined his 
defence on this occasion to the measures of his last adminis- 
tration, and succeeded so far that his enemies thenceforth 
thought it expedient to direct their attacks chiefly against 
the earlier part of his life. 3 

The earlier part of his life unfortund¥ely presented some 
assailable points to their hostility. A committee was chosen 
by ballot to inquire into the affairs of India; and by this 
committee the whole history of that great revolution which 
threw down Surajah Dowlah and raised Meer Jaffier was 
sifted with malignant care. Clive was subjected to the most 
unsparing examination and cro@g-examination, and afterwards 
bitterly complained that he, the Baron of Plassey, had been 
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treated like a sheep-stealer. The boldness and ingenuous- 
ness of his replies would alone suffice to show how alien from 
his nature were the frauds to which, in the course of his 
Eastern negotiations, he had sometimes descended. He 
avowed the arts which he had employed to deceive Omichund, 
and resolutely said that he was not ashamed of them, and 
that, in the same circumstances, he would again act in the 
same manner. He admitted that he had received immense 
sums from Meer Jaffier ; but he denied that, in doing so, he 
had violated any obligation of morality or honour. ¢ He laid 
claim, on the contrary, and not without some reason, to the 
praise of eminent disinterestedness. He described in vivid 
language the situation in which his victory had placed him ; 
great princes dependent on his pleasure; an opulent city 
afraid of being given up to plunder ; wealthy bankers bidding 
against each other for his smiles ; vaults piled with gold and 
jewels thrown open tohimalone. ‘By God, Mr. Chairman,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘at this moment I stand astonished at my own 
moderation.’ 


The inquiry was so extensive that the Houses rose before ° 


it had been completed. It was continued in the following 
session. When at length the committee had concluded its 
labours, enlightened and impartial men had little difficulty 
in making up their minds as to the result. It was clear that 
Clive had been guilty of some acts which it is impossible to 
vindicate without attacking the authority of all the most 
sacred laws which regulate the intercourse of individuals and 
of states. But it was equally clear that he had displayed 
great talents, and even great virtues ; that he had rendered 
eminent services botl# to his countt'y and to the people of 
India ; and that it was in truth not for his dealings with 
Meer Jaffier nor for the fraud which he had practised on 
Omichund, but for his determined resistance to avarice and 
tyranny, that he was now called in question. 

Ordinary criminal justice knows nothing of set-off. The 
greatest desert cannot be pleaggd in answer to a charge of the 
slightest transgression. Ifa has sold beer on Sunday 
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morning, it is no defence that he has saved the life of a fellow- 
creature at the risk of his own. If he has harnessed a New- 
foundland dog to his little child’s carriage, it is no defence that 


-he was wounded at Waterloo. But it is not in this way that 


we ought to deal with men who, raised far above ordinary 
restraints, and tried by far more than ordinary temptations, 
are entitled to a more than ordinary measure of-indulgence. 
Such men should be judged by their contemporaries as they 
will be judged by posterity. Their bad actions ought not, 
indeed, torbe called good; but their good and bad actions ought 
to be fairly weighed ; and, if on the whole the good prepon- 
derate, the sentence ought to be one, not merely of acquittal, 
but of approbation. Not a single great ruler in history can 
be absolved by a judge who fixes his eye inexorably on one 
or two unjustifiable acts. Bruce the deliverer of Scotland, 
Maurice the deliverer of Germany, William the deliverer of 
Holland, his great descendant the deliverer of England, 
Murray the good regent, Cosmo the father of his country, 
Henry the Fourth of France, Peter the Great of Russia, how 
would the best of them pass sucha scrutiny? History takes 
wider views: and the best tribunal for great political cases is 
the tribunal which anticipates the verdict of history. 

Reasonable and moderate men of all parties felt this in 
Clive’s case. They could not pronounce him blameless ; but 
they were not disposed to abandon him to that low-minded | 
and rancorous pack who had run him down and were eager 
to worry him to death. Lord North, though not very friendly 
to him,.was not disposed to go to extremities against him. 
While the inquiry was still in progress, Clive, who had some 
years before been created a Knight of f&e Bath, was installed 
with great pomp in Henry the Seventh’s chapel. He was 
soon after appointed Lord Lieutenant of Shropshire. When 
he kissed hands, George the Third, who had always been 
partial to him, admitted him to a private audience, talked to 
him half an hour on Indian politics, and was visibly affected 
when the persecuted general §peke of his services and of the 
way in which they had been requited. 
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At length the charges came in a definite form before the 


House of Commons. Burgoyne, chairman of the committee, 


a man of wit, fashion, and honour, an agreeable dramatic 
writer, an officer whose courage was never questioned and 
whose skill was at that time highly esteemed, appeared as the 
accuser. The members of the administration took different, 


sides; for in that age all questions were open questions, - 


except such as were brought forward by the Government, or 
“such as implied some censure on the Government. Thurlow, 
the Attorney General, was among the assailants. eWedder- 
burne, the Solicitor General, strongly attached to Clive, 
defended his friend with extraordinary force of argument and 
language. Itis a curious circumstance that, some years later, 
Thurlow was the most conspicuous champion of Warren 
Hastings, while Wedderburne was among the most unrelent- 
ing persecutors of that great though not faultless statesman. 
Clive spoke in his own defence at less length and with less art 
than in the preceding year, but with much energy and pathos. 
He recounted his great actions and his wrongs ; and, after bid- 
ding his hearers remember that they were about to decide not 
only on his honour but on their own, he retired from the House. 
The Commons resolved that acquisitions made by the arms 

of the State belong to the State alone, and that it is illegal 
in the servants of the State to appropriate such acquisitions 
to themselves. They resolved that this wholesome rule 
appeared to have been systematically violated by the English 
functionaries in Bengal. On a subsequent day they went a 
step farther, and resolved that Clive had, by means of the 
power which he possessed as commander of the British forces 
in India, obtained larf sums from Meer Jaffier. Here the 
Commons stopped. They had voted the major and minor of 
Burgoyne’s syllogism ; but they shrank from drawing the 
logical conclusion. When it was moved that Lord Clive had 
abused his powers, and set an evil example to the servants of 
the public, the previous question was put and carried. At 
length, long after the sun h non an animated debate, 
Wedderburne moved that Lord Clive had at the same time 
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rendered great and meritorious services to his country ; and 
this motion passed without a division. 

The result of this memorable inquiry appears to us, on 
the whole, honourable to the justice, moderation, and discern- 
ment ofthe Commons. They had indeed no great temptation 
to do wrong. They would have been very bad judges of an 
accusation brought against Jenkinson or against Wilkes. But 
the question respecting Clive was not a party question; and 
the House accordingly acted with the good sense and good * 
feeling which may always be expected from an assembly of 
English gentlemen, not blinded by faction. 

The equitable and temperate proceedings of the British 
Parliament were set off to the greatest advantage by a foil. 
The wretched government of Louis the Fifteenth had 
murdered, directly or indirectly, almost every Frenchman 
who had served his country with distinction in the East. 
Labourdonnais was flung into the Bastile, and, after years 
of suffering, left it only to die. Dupleix, stripped of his 
immense fortune, and broken-hearted by humiliating atten- 
dance in antechambers, sank into an obscure grave. Lally 
was dragged to the common place of execution with a 
gag between his lips. The Commons of England, on the 
other hand, treated their living captain with that discrimina- 
ting justice which is seldom shown except to the dead. They 
laid down sound general principles ; they delicately pointed 
out where he had deviated from those principles ; and they 
tempered the gentle censure with liberal eulogy. The con- 
trast struck Voltaire, always partial to England, and always 
eager to expose the abuses of the Parliaments of France. 
Indeed he seems, at this time, to have m@ditated a history of the 
conquest of Bengal. He mentioned his design to Dr. Moore 
when that amusing writer visited him at Ferney. Wedder- 
burne took great interest in the matter, and pressed Clive to 
furnish materials. Had the plan been carried into execution, 
we have no doubt that Voltaire would have produced a book 
containing much lively and Pavipresque narrative, many just 


and humane sentiments poignan’ ly expressed, many grotesque 
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blunders, many sneers at the Mosaic chronology, much 
scandal about the Catholic missionaries, and much sublime 
theo-philanthropy, stolen from the New Testament, and put 
into the mouths of virtuous and philosophical Brahmins. 
Clive was now secure in the enjoyment of his fortune 
and his honours. He was surrounded by attached friends 
‘ and relations; and he had not yet passed the season of 
vigorous bodily and mental exertion. But clouds had long 
‘been gathering over his mind, and now settled on it in thick 
darkness. From early youth he had been subject ta fits of 
that strange melancholy ‘which rejoiceth exceedingly and 
is glad when it can find the grave.’ While still a writer 
at Madras, he had twice attempted to destroy himself. 
Business and prosperity had produced a salutary effect on 
-his spirits. In India, while he was occupied by great affairs, 
in England, while wealth and rank had still the charm of 
novelty, he had borne up against his constitutional misery. 
~ But he had now nothing to do, and nothing to wish for. His 
active spirit in an inactive situation drooped and withered 


like ® plant in an uncongenial air. The malignity with which’ 


his enemies had pursued him, the indignity with which he 
had heen treated by the committee, the censure, lenient as it 
was, which the House of Commons had pronounced, the 
knowledge that he was regarded by a large portion of his 
countrymen as @ cruel and perfidious tyrant, all concurred to 
irritate and depress him. In the meantime, his temper was 
tried by acute physical suffering. During his long residence 
in tropical climates, he had contracted several painful dis- 
tempers. In order to obtain ease he called in the help of 
opium; and he was grafually enslaved by this treacherous 
ally. To the last, however, his genius occasionally flashed 
through the gloom. It was said that he would sometimes, 
after sitting silent and torpid for hours, rouse himself to the 
discussion of some great question, would display in full 
vigour all the talents of the soldier and the statesman, and 
would then sink back into his choly repose. 

The disputes with America had now become go serious 
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that an appeal to the sword seemed inevitable; and the 
Ministers were desirous to avail themselves of the services— 
of Clive. Had he still been what he was when he raised the 
siege of Patna, and annihilated the Dutch army and navy 
at the mouth of the Ganges, it is not improbable that the 
resistance of the Colonists would have been put down, and 
that the inevitable separation would have been deferred for a 
few years. But it was too late. His strong mind was fast - 
sinking under many kinds of suffering. On the twenty-— 
second @f November, 1774, he died by his own hand. He 
had just completed his forty-ninth year. 

In the awful close of so much prosperity and glory, the 
vulgar saw only a confirmation of all their prejudices ; and 
some men of real piety and genius so far forgot the maxims 
both of religion and of philosophy as confidently to ascribe 
the mournful event to the just vengeance of God, and to the 
horrors of an evil conscience. It is with very different 
feelings that we contemplate the spectacle of a great mind 
ruined by the weariness of satiety, by the pangs of wounded 
honour, by fatal diseases, and more fatal remedies. 

Clive committed great faults; and we have not attempted 
to disguise them. But his faults, when weighed against his 
merits, and viewed in connexion with his temptations, do 
not appear to us to deprive him of his right to an honourable 
place in the estimation of posterity. 

From his first visit to India dates the renown of the 
English arms in the East. Till he appeared, his countrymen 
were despised as mere pedlars, while the French were 
revered as a people formed for victory and command. His 
courage and capacity dissolved the eRarm. With the defence’ 
of Arcot commences that long series of Oriental triumphs 
which closes with the fall of Ghizni. Nor must we forget. 
that he was only twenty-five years old when he approved 
himself ripe for military command. This is a rare if not a 
singular distinction. It is true that Alexander, Condé, and 
Charles the Twelfth, won ggeps battles at a.still earlier age ; 


but those princes were surrounded by veteran generals of 
© 
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distinguished skill, to whose suggestions must be attributed 


the victories of the Granicus, of Rocroi, and of Narva. (Clive, 
an inexperienced youth, had yet more experience than any of 
those who served under him. He had to form himself, to 
form his officers, and to form his army. The only man, as 
far as we recollect, who at an equally early age ever gave 
equal proof of talents for war, was Napoleon Bonaparte, 
From Clive’s second visit to India dates the polftical, 
*ascendency of the English in that country. His dexterity 
and resolution realised, in the course of a few months, more 
than all the gorgeous visions which had floated before the 
imagination of Dupleix. (Such an extent of cultivated terri- 
tory, such an amount of revenue, such a multitude of subjects, 
was never added to the dominion of Rome by the most 
successful proconsul. Nor were such wealthy spoils ever 
borne under arches of triumph, down the Sacred Way, and 
through the crowded Forum, to the threshold of Tarpeian 
Jove. The fame of those who subdued Antiochus ,and 
Tigranes grows dim when compared with the splendour of 
the exploits which the young English adventurer achieved at 
the head of an army not.equal in numbers to one half of a 
Roman legion. From Clive’s third visit to India dates the 
purity of the administration of our Eastern empire. When he 
landed in Calcutta in 1765, Bengal was regarded as a place 
to which Englishmen were sent only to get rich, by any 
means, in the shortest possible time. ‘He first made daunt- 
less and unsparing war on that gigantic system of oppression, 
extortion, and corruption. In that war he manfully put to 
hazard his ease, his fame, and his splendid fortune. The 
* same sense of justice Which forbids us to conceal or extenuate 
the faults of his earlier days compels us to admit that those 
faults were nobly repaired. If the reproach of the Company 
and of its servants has been taken away, if in India the yoke 
of foreign masters, elsewhere the heaviest of all yokes, has 
been found lighter than that of any native dynasty, if to that 
gang of public robbers which, Aggmerly spread terror through 
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the whole plain of Bengal has*succeeded a body of function- 
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aries not more highly distinguished by ability and diligence 
than by integrity, disinterestedness, and public spirit, if we— 
now see such men as Munro, Elphinstone, and Metcalfe, 
after leading victorious armies, after making and deposing 
kings, return, proud of their honourable poverty, from a 
Jand which once held out to every greedy factor the hope 
of boundless wealth, the praise isin no small measure due 
to Clive. His name stands high on the roll of conquerors. - 
But it is found in a better list, in the list of those who have 
done ard suffered much for the happiness of mankind. To 
the warrior, history will assign a place in the same rank with 
Lucullus and Trajan. Nor will she deny to the reformer a 
share of that veneration with which France cherishes the 
memory of Turgot, and with which the latest generations 
of Hindoos wilf.contemplate the statue of Lord William 
Bentinck. ; 
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NOTES 


For Mar or Inpm, see P. 75 


Indian Names.—Macaulay’s spelling has been retained for the nantes used 
by him, and familiar names retain their accustomed forms. In other 
cases the vowels have the following sounds : a, as in womai; 4, ag in father ; 
i, ag in pin; i, as in marine; 0, as in pole; w, as in pull; t%, as in rule. 

a 


P.1,15. Every schoolboy knows.—‘ Lord Macaulay’s schoolboy’ 
has become a synonym for ‘ boy-prodigy.’ Macanlay himself was a very 
precocious child. From the time that he was three years old he read 
incessantly, and at the age of seven he wrote a compendium of Universal 
History. 

‘Who imprisoned Montezuma.—In 1518 the Spanish adventurer 
Hernando Cortes led an expedition from Cuba to Mexico. He was 
respectfully received by Montezuma II., King of Mexico, whom, however, 
he presently seized and held in captivity during the troubled times that 
followed. The Spanish were besieged in the city of Mexico by the 
Mexicans, and in the course of the siege Montezuma received a mortal 
wound, ; 

P.1, 1.6. Who strangled Atahualpa.—In 1531 the Spanish 
adventurer, Francisco Pizarro, landed in Peru and intervened in the 
quarrel between Atahualpa, the last Inca of Peru, and his brother 
Huasear, whom the reigning Inca had defeated, dethroned, and im- 
prisoned. By an act of treachery Pizarro captured Atahualpa, declared 
him guilty of treason to the Spanish cause, and condemned him to be 
burnt. As Atahualpa agreed to become a Christian the sentence was 
commuted to strangulation (1533). 

P.1, 1.8 Who won the battle of Buxar.—On October 22, 1764, 
near Buxar, on the Ganges, in Bengal, Major Munro defeated the Nabob 
of Oude in a great battle, which made the British masters of the valley 
of the Ganges. 

P.1, 1.9. The massaere of Patna.—Aiter his defeat by the 
British on August 2, 1763, at Gheriah, Meer Cossim, Nabob of Bengal, 
massacred his British prisoners at Patna (see p. 117). 

Surajah Dowlah.—See p. 36. 

P.1,110. Holkar.—Jeswunt Rao Holkar was a Hindu Meshratta 
chief, who gave the British in Central India a great deal of trouble. 

P.1, 1.11. The victories of Cortes were gained over savages, 
&c.—Macaulay’s information here is inaccurate. The Mexicans were 
not without letters; they were not inorant of the use of metals; they 
knew something of military discipline, and they had erected hospitals. 
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P.1, 1.17. Harquebusier.—The arquebus was a kind of musket 
fired from a yest. The word is Dutch, from haak, « hook, and bus, a 
gun, 


P. 1,1, 22. Saragosga.- A town in Spain on the Ebro, capital of 
the province of Saragossa. 


Toledo.—A town in Spain on the Tagus, forty-one miles south-west 
of Madrid, capital of the province of Toledo. It contains a magnificent 
cathedral and many beautiful buildings erected by the Goths and the 
Moors. 


P.1, 1.23. Buildings more beautiful, &c.—Among these is the 
beautiful ‘Taj Mahal at Agra. It is of white marble and red sandstone, 
and was erected by Shah Jehan in memory of his favourite wife. It is 
the most exquisite structure of the kind in the world. 


P.2, 1.1, Seville.—A town in Spain on the Guadalquivir, capital 
‘of the province of Seville. ‘The cathedral, a fine building with four 
aisles, besides the nave, dating from 1401, occupies the site ot a mosque, 
and is still adorned by the Giralda, a tower 337 ft. high, built by the 
Moors about the year 1000 a.p. 


P. 2, 1,2. Barcelona.-_A town in Spain on the Mediterranean, 
capital of the province of Barcelona; the chief commercial and indus- 
trial town in Spain. , 


Cadiz.—A town in Spain on the Isla de Leon, capital of the province 
of Cadiz. Its trade with the East and West Indies, still considerable, 
was formerly on a very large scale. 


P.2, 1.3, Ferdinand the Catholic.— Ferdinand V., King of Aragon 
(1452-1516), in 1471 married Isabella, Queen of Castille, and under the 
Catholic Kings, as Ferdinand and Isabella were called, Spain entered on 
a brilliant career. For an account of their exploits, and of the splendour 
of their court, see Prescott’s ‘History of the Reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella the Catholic.’ 


P.2,1.4. Long trains of artillery.—This is an exaggeration. 


P. 2,15, The Great Captain.—This title was bestowed on Gonsalvo 
Hernandez de Cordova (1463-1515) on account of his distinguished 
military services against the Moors and tke French in the wars of 
Ferdinand the Catholic. 


P.2, 1.14. Mx. Mill's book... James Mill (1773-1836). father of the 
more famou S. Mill, published in 1817 a‘ History of British India.’ 
It ‘is a perspicuous well-arranged narrative, without much pretence to 
fine composition... . ‘The style is enlivened chiefly by epigrammatic 
turns, succinct maxims, and sharp cynical criticisms. The value of the 
work consists mainly in its clear analysis of institutions, and its reviews 
of legal and political transactiona%py the light of general principles.’ 
Nevertheless, Macaulay’s criticism is just. 

« 
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P, 2, 1.16.. Orme.—Robert Orme (1728-1801) wrote a ‘ History of the 
Military Transactions of the British Nation in Indostan, from the year 
1745.’ The first volume appeared in 1763, the second in 1778. Orme’s 
‘History’ is written in an impartial spirit, and is, besides, the work of 
one that held a distinguished position under the East India Company, 
knew Clive, and in much of his narrative could claim the authority of 
an eyewitness. 


P. 2, 1.26. Six John Malcolm.—-Sir John Malcolm (1769-1833) 
was Governor of Bombay in 1827. Besides being a soldier and a 
diplomatist, he was an author of somé repute, 


P.2,1.27. Lord Powis.—Clive’s eldest son. 


P. 3, 1.3, Whose love passes the love of biographers,‘ Thy 
love to me was wonderful, passing the love of woman’ (2 Sam. i. 26). 


P. 3,16. The severe judgment of Mr. Mill. —While allowing 
Clive a happy boldness and fertility of resource in meeting the difficul- 
ties of the war, Mill denies him power to conceive schemes marked by 
comprehensiveness or political foresight. He charges him with devotion 
to self-interest, and with callous readiness to achieve his end by under- 
hand means, 

P.3, 1.16. An estate of no great value.—Styche. 


P.3, 1. 20. He had been bred to the law.—He found the income 
from his estate too small for the support of his large family. Clive was 
the eldest son in a family of six sons and seven daughters, 

P.3, 1.34. One of hie uncles.—Mr. Bayley, of Hope Hall, near 
Manchester, who had married his mother’s sister. When three years 
old Robert Clive was sent to this uncle, ‘in whose family he was trained 
and educated for several years as his own son.’ No reason can be 
assigned for this arrangement. The passage quoted occurs in a letter 
written in June 1732. 


P.4, 1.8. He was sent from school to school.—Dr. Eaton’s 
private school at Lostocke, Cheshire, the Rev. Mr. Burslem’s at Market 
Drayton, Merchant Taylors’ School, and Mr. Sterling’s private school at 
Hemel Hempstead, Hertfordshire. At this last place he remained till in 
1743 he was appointed » writer in the East India Company’s service. 

D. 4, 1.10. One of his masters.-. Dr. Eaton, who said, ‘If that 
lad should live to be # win, and an opportunity be given for the asser- 
tion of his talents, few names will be greater than his.’ The others 
regarded him as ‘the most unlucky boy they had ever had in their 
schools.” 

-P.4, 1.17. A writership.—For the duties mentioned see below, 
1, 83. 


P. 4, 1.21. Hast India College.—It prepared youths for the Com 
puny’s service. See the ‘ Bast Indig Register and Directory.’ 
P.5, 1.10. The prophet’s gourd.—See Jonah iy. 6-10. 
a2 
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P.5, 1,33. The surrounding Rantey was ruled, &c.— About the 
year 1528 a.v. Baber, a great-grandson of Tamerlane, and descended 
through his mother from the Mogul (or Mongol) house of Genghiz Khan, 
established the Mogul dynasty in Hindostan. The great Mogul empire 
was divided into provinces, governed by viceroys; a province comprised 
districts governed by Nabobs, and native States governed by tributary 
Rajahs. ‘The East India Company held their first settlements at 
Madras and Calcutta as zamindars (landowners) and paid rent as such to 
the Nawabs (Nabobs).’ 


P.6, 1.4. There is still a Nisam.—The Nizam of Hyderabad. 


P.6, 1.11. Clive’s voyage was unusually tedions.—Clive left 
England earl¥ in 1743, and did not reach Madras till the close of 1744. 


P. 8, 1.5. Wallenstein.—Albrecht Wenzel Eusebius, Count von 
Waldstein (1583-1634), the great Imperialist general, in the Thirty 
Years’ War. 


P.8, 1.12. The War of the Austrian Succession.—In October 
1740 the Emperor Charles VI. died without male issue. By his 
Pragmatic Sanction, issued in 1713, and guaranteed in 1731 by nearly 
all the European Powers, he secured, failing male issue, his hereditary 
dominions in Austria, Hungary, and Bohemia to his daughter Maria 
Theresa. But immediately on his death several pretenders put forward 
their claims. Among them was the Elector of Bavaria, who was sup- 
ported, for reasons purely selfish, by France, Prussia, and Spain, while 
Britain and Holland supported Maria Theresa. The war lasted from 
1740 to 1748, when it was closéd by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, The 
main point for the present purpose is that Britain and France took 
opposite sides. 


P.8, 1.14. The House of Bourbon.—This included the royal 
families of France and Spain. 


P.8, 1.20. Labourdonnais.—Bertrand Frangois Mahé de la Bour- 
donnais (1699-1751), a distinguished servant of the French East India 
Company, in 1734 became Governor-General of Ile de France (Mauritius) 
and Bourbon (Réunion), islands in the Indian Ocean to the east of 
Madagascar. On returning to France he was imprisoned in the Bastille 
for three and a half years. Dupleix and he quarrelled over Madras, 
and Dupleix charged Labourdonnais with “hpving been corrupted. 
Labourdonnais was ultimately acquitted, but not'till health and fortune 
were broken. 


“p 8, 1.24, Compelled the town and fort to capitulate.—_On 
September 21, 1746. 


P.8, 1.29. Prisoners of war on parole. —Such prisoners promise 
not to attempt to escape, or, if released, to return to custody at a certain 
time if not previously discharged, @% not to bear arms against their 

- captors within, a stated period. 
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P. 8, 1, 34. Dupleix.—Joseph Buapleix, the son of a wealthy ex- 
director of the French East India. Company, achieved such success as 
head of the French factory at Chandernagore that in 1742 he was 
transferred to Pondicherry as governor of thai settlement, and Governor- 
General of the French possessions in India. The end of Dupleix’s 
brilliant career is sad in the extreme. Recalled in disgrace, he died in 
1763 penniless and broken-hearted. 

P. 9, 1.21. An ensign’s commission.—At that time an ensign 
was & commissioned officer of the lowest grade in an infantry regiment. 

P. 9, 1.25. A desperate duel.—Clive had accused his opponent of 
cheating at cards, and declined to pay what he had lost. At the meeting 
Clive fired and missed his opponent, who, walking up to him, held the 
pistol to his head, and demanded that Clive should ask for his life. 
After some hesitation Clive did this, but declined to withdraw the charge 
of foul play or to promise to pay. ‘I said you cheated; I say so still, 
and I will never pay you.’ His astonished opponent threw away the 
pistol, declaring that Clive was mad. 

P.9, 1. 81, Major Lawrence.—This distinguished military servant, 
of the East India Company was born in 1697 and died in 1774. 

P.9, 1.84. Peace had been concluded.—The peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (1748), by which all conquests made during the war were 
restored by both sides. 

P. 10, 1.8. The English and French Companies.—At the out- 
set all the advantages seemed to be with the French, whose settlementd 
were the more important, and whose military strength both in Europeat, 


soldiers and in trained native levies was greater. al 
P.10, 1.11. Tamerlane ... Baber and his Moguls.—See note 
on p. 5, 1. 83. 


P. 10, L. 18. Travellers who had seen St. Peter’s.—Sir Thomas 
Roe, who in 1615 was sent by James I. on an embassy to the Great 
Mogul, was greatly impressed by the splendour of Hindostan, St. Peter’s, 
the great cathedral in Rome. 

P. 10, 1. 21. Versailles.— At Versailles, ten miles west of Paris, the 
French kings held their court. x 

P. 10, 1. 338. The domination of race over race.—The Moguls, 
Tartars, and Moslems were separated from the Hindoos both by race 
and by religion, : , 

P. 10, 1. 37. Fiexgé*tribes of Hindoos.—Such as the Mahrattas 
of the Deccan. i 

P.11, 1.8. Aurungzebe.-He reigned from 1658 to 1707. The 
invasion of the Persian Nadir Shah in 1738 and his sack of Delhi dealt 
a fatal blow toe the Mogul dynasty. Thereafter anarchy reigned through- 
out the empire, In the native expression, ‘the buffalo was to the man 
who held the bludgeon.’ The battle of Panipat in 1761, in which the 
Mahrattas, whose power had risen to a great height and threatened all 
Hindostan, were crushed by ans, finally shattered the political 
organisation of the peninsula. “On the ruins was to rise the British 
@ominion in India. ° 
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P. 11, 1. 15. Pheodosius.—Theodosius the Great (6, 346, d. 395) 
was the last emperor that ruled over the whole Roman empire ; after 
his death it was rapidly dismembered. 

P. 1, 117. The Carlovingians.—The descendants of Charle- 
magne, or Charles the Great, King of the Franks and Emperor of the 
West (6. 74, d. 814). His ‘wide dominions’ extended from the Elbe to 
the Ebro, and from Capua to the mouths of the Rhine. The reigns of 
Charles the Bald, Charles the Fat, and Charles the Simple included the 
period from 840 to 929 ap. 


P. 11, 1. 28. The pirates of the Northern Sea. In 913 Charles 
the Simple granted the land at the mouth of the Seine {Normandy) to 
Rollo, a chief of the Northmen. 


P.11, 1.39? Gog or Magog... See Revelation xx. 8. The names may 
be taken as representing the heathen cnemies of the Church, for at this 
time the Hungarians were still heathens. 


P. 11, 1.34, The Pannonian forests.—Pannonia was bounded on 
the north and east by the Danube, on the south by the Save, and on the 
‘west by Styria. 


P. 12, 1.15. Bang.—Bang, or bhang, is an intoxicating or stupefying 
liquor or dug made from the dried leaves of hemp (Cannabis sativa). 
It is the hashish of the Arabs. The word is Hindustani. 


: YP. 12, 1.18. A Persian conqueror.—Nadir Shah. See note on 
p. 11,1. 8, 


P.12, 1.21. Roe.— See note on p. 10, 1. 18, 
Bernier.—Francois Bernier, a French traveller, was for twelve years 
Aurungzebe’s physician. 


The Peacock Throne.-—A gorgeous and costly structure erected in 
his palace at Delhi by the Emperor Shih Jehan. 


P.12, 1.22. Golconda.—At Golconda, seven miles west of Hyderabad, 
the diamonds collected in the surrounding clay-plains were eut and 
polished. 

P. 12, 1, 24. Mountain of Light.—The Koh-i-noor, a famous 
diamond. 

P. 12, 1.25. Bunjeet Sing.—In 1797 Lahore was made over by the 
Afghans to Runjeet Sing, the Lion of the Punjab, to be held as a fief 
of the Afghan empire. During the period of ish he was a somewhat 
prominent figure in Indian politics. At his death, in 1839, he left the 
Koh-i-noor to ‘ the hideous idol of Orissa’ {an ancient kingdom of India, 
now the south-west division of the lieutenant-governorship of Bengal), 
thé Juggernaut, one of the many forms of the God Vishnu. The shrine 
of Juggernaut is at Puri, in the Bay of Bengal. In 1849 the Koh-i-noor 
came into the possession of the East India Company, who presented 
it to Queen Victoria. 


P. 12, 1.26. The Afghan soon owed.—Ahmed Shah Abdél 
who, during the period 1747-1761, invaded India six times. : 
é 


t¢ 
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P. 12, 1.28, The warlike tribes of Rajpootana.—These, like the 
Seiks and the Jauts, were Hindoos. - 


P.12, 1.36. It was under the reign, &e.—This was under Sivaji, 
the founder of the Mahratta power. In later years the Mahratia 
Confederacy rose to a threatening height, and when Clive landed in 
India was the dominating power in the country. 


P. 13, 1.16. An annual ransom.— Known as the chout, and amount- 
ing to a fourth of the clear revenue ;“first exacted by Sivaji. © 


P.13, |. 17.—One rapacious leader.—This was Baji Rao, Peshwa, 
or Prince, of the Mahrattas, who in 1736 threatened Delhi. 


P, 13, 1. 23. The Mahratta ditch.- In 1742-51 the Bergr Mahrattas 
made frequent raids into Bengal, and during this period ‘ the Mahratta 
ditch ’ (never completed) was dug round Calcutta. 


P. 18, 1.25. Viceroys of the Mogul.—sSee note on p. 5, 1.88. 


P.13, 1.27. A Count of Flanders, &c.—Flanders and the Duchy of 
Burgundy were powerful fiefs of the Crown of France, whose rulers paid 
only a nominal homage to the king. 


Pp. 14, 1.6. Cabul and Chorasan.---Respectively the capital of 
Afghanistan and a north-eastern province of Persia. 


P.14, 1.19. The Burrampooter--the Hydaspes.—The Brahma- . 
putra and the Jhelum, one of the five rivers of the Punjab. oO os 


P. 14, 1.20, Ava.—The former capitalof Burmah. The first Burmese, 
war lasted from 1824 to 1826. War was declared on account of outrages. 
on the English settlements in the East; at the close of hostilities Aracan 
and the coasts of Tenasserim were ceded to Britain. 


P. 14, 1. 21. Candahar.—A fortified city of Afghanistan. In 1838 war 
was declared against the Afghans. Dost Mahommed was dethroned and 
Shéh Shuja was set up in his stead. In this undertaking the British 
had the assistance of Ranjeet Sing. This enterprise, apparently so 
successful, was followed by insurrection in Cabul, the retreat from. Cabul 

i troops, and the massacre of the army in the Khyber Pass, 
ion of Afghanistan re-established British prestige ; in 1842 
the troops were withdrawn. Meantime Shéh Shuja had been assagsi- 
nated, and Dost Mahomed was allowed to reoccupy his throne. 





P. 14, 1. 34. Saxe.— Maurice, Comte de Saxe, Marshal of Frange 
(1696-1750), was a natural son of Frederic Augustus IL, King of Poland: 
He was of great stature and strength, and was noted as well for. his 
licentiousness as for his eminence in war. 


P. 14, 1. 85. Frederic.—Frederic IL, King of Prussia, surnamed the 
Great (6. 1712, d. 1784), was a master of the art of war. His defeat of 
the Austrians at Leuthen, in 1757, was declared by Napoleon ‘sufficient 
of itself to entitle Frederic to a piace in the first rank of the most illus- 
trious generals.’ 
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P.16, 1.19. Nizam ul Mulk.—Chin Kilich Khan, who had obtained 
from the emperor the titles of Nizim-ul-Mulk and Asaf Jah, was ap- 
pointed Sibahdar, or Viceroy, of the Deccan in 1713. Here he had 
succeeded in establishing independent authority. 

P.16, 1.24. Anaverdy Khan.—The name is properly Anwar-ud- 
din. Nabob, or Nawab, is derived from Arabic nawwab, plural of naib, 
a deputy or viceroy. 

P.16, 1. 28, Son-in-law of a fprmer Nabob.—This former Nabob 
was Dost Ali. Dost Ali’s young grandson, Saiynd Muhammad Khan, who 
was to be installed as Nawéb when he came of age, had been entrusted 
by Nizim-ul-Mulk to the guardianship of Anwar-ud-din, who was made 
administrator of the Carnatic. In a short time Saiyud Muhammad 
was murdered with the connivance, it was generally believed, of Anwar- 
ud-din, who soon afterwards received from Nizam-ul-Mulk a regular 
commission as Nabob of the Carnatic. In 1749 Anwar-ud-din fell in 
battle against the French at Ambar, near Arcot. See p. 17,19. 

P.17, 1.6, Sepoys.—A corruption of Hindustani Sipabi, a native 
soldier, as distinguished from a European soldier. 

P. 17, 1.11. Who owes to the eloquence of Burke.—Edmund 
Burke (1729-1797), politician, political writer, and orator. Macaulay 
refers to Burke’s famous speech in 1785 on the payment of the Nabob of 
Arcot’s debts. The Nabob had apparently incurred huge debts to the 
Company’s servants. These debts Burke declared to be bogus, and 
he denounced their payment by the directors as constituting connivance 
at corruption on the part of the Company’s servants, and at the pro- 
-secution of nefarious undertakings for the extension of his territories by 
the Nabob of Arcot. f 

P.19, 1.8. Mirzapha Jung survived, &c.—In January 1751, 
while Mirzapha Jung was on his way to Aurangabad with an army that 
included a body of French troops under Bussy, he was confronted with 
a revolt instigated by three Pathan Nabobs. These men, while they 
were in the service of his rival, Nazir Jung, had assisted him againat 
their master, but had become discontented with their rewards. The 
Nabobs were defeated, but Mirzapha Jung was slain. Bussy at once 
secured the succession to Salibat Jang, third son of Nizdm-ul-Mulk, 

P, 19, 1.17. The vainglorious Frenchman.—Macaulay’s epithet 
must not be allowed to blind us to the sterling merits of Dupleix, his 
energy, his tact, his calculated boldness. His ion of Dupleix Fati- 
habad was due less to vainglory than to knowledbe of how a permanent 
visible memorial of his suecess would impress the natives. 

P. 19, 1. 20.—Near the spot, &c.—The battle was fought some 
sixteen miles from the fortress of Gingi. 

P, 22, 1,12. The Tenth Legion of Cxsar.—This legion is fre- 
quently mentioned in Cmsar’s ‘Commentaries,’ as distinguished for 
daring and devotion. It was the standard-bearer of the tenth legion 
that jumped into the sea and advanggd towards the Britons when the 
Roman soldiers were hesitating (55 “«. 
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Pp. 22, 1.18. The Old Guard of Napoleon.—The Old Guard con- 

tained the flower of Napoléon’s veteran troops, and was famous for the 

magnificent courage of its attack, It formed the senior division of the 

Imperial Guard, which, instituted by Napoleon in 1804, was divided by 
him in 1809 into the Old and the Young Guard. 


P. 23, 1. 3, Poltrooms.—A poltroon, a dastard, is literally a lazy 
fellow, a lie-a-bed. French poltron, a coward, a sluggard; from Italian 
poltrone, from poltro, a coward, a sluggard ; from poliro, bed,touch; 
from Old High German polstar, bolstar, pillow, bolster. 


P. 23, 1. 8. Hosein the son of Ali. Hosein was the younger son 
of the Caliph Ali, first cousin of Mohammed, by his first wife, Fatima, 
daughter of the Prophet. The assassination of Ali and hiseelder son 
Hassan cleared the way for a rival line of caliphs, whose representative, 
Yezid, at the close of a fierce fight in the plain of Kerbela in 680 4.p., 
caused Hosein to be murdered. The anniversary, known as the 
Muharram, from the name of the month in which it occurs, is held on 
September 14 by the Shiah Moslems, who maintain that Ali, fourth 
caliph, was the first legitimate successor of the Prophet, and reject the 
first three caliphs of the Sunnis (the other great division of the 
Mohammedans) as usurpers. By the Sunnis, the ceremonies of the 
Muharram are associated with the day of creation. Kerbela is sixty 
miles south-west of Bagdad, and, as containing the tomb of Hosein and 
the mosque of Hassan, is a great Shiah place of pilgrimage. 


P. 23, 1.25. The garden of the Houris.—The Mohammedan 
paradise, where nymphs, the houris, will receive the faithful. 
‘Or thronging all one porch of Paradise 
A group of Houris bow’d to see 
The dying Islamite, with hands and eyes 
That said, We wait for thee.’ 
Tennyson, The Palace of Art. 


The word hourt ig Arabic huriya, plural her, a nymph of Paradise, 
literally black-eyed, from ahiwar, feminine hawrd, black-eyed. 


P. 23, 1. 28. Drunk with enthusiasm, drunk with bang.— 
This is in imitation of Milton's 
‘Drunk with idolatry, drunk with wine.’ 


Pa Samson Agonistes, 1. 1670. 


Cf. Isaiah xxix. 9. 

P. 25, 1. 84, Armee.—Arni, a town twenty-two miles S.E. by 8. of 
Vellore. 

P. 27, 1.31. Captain Bobadil.—A braggart coward and adventurer 
in Ben Jonson’s ‘ Every Man in his Humour.’ 

P. 28, 1. 1. Bussy.—-Charles Joseph Patissier, Marquis de Bussy- 
Castelnau, was born in 1718 and diedggt Pondicherry in 1785. On his 
presence with the Nizam, see note on p. 19, 1. 8. 
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P. 28, 1.10. Chunda Sahib fell into the hands.—In June 1752 
Chunda Sahib, deserted by his officers, gave himself up to the general _ 
of the Tanjore troops, which formed part of the forces supporting 
Mahommed Ali. Breaking his promise of ‘protection, the Tanjore 
general revealed the presence in his lines of Chunda Sahib, who was 
forthwith claimed as a prize by each of the other allied interests—the 
English, the Mahrattas, the Mysore chiefs,and Mahommed Ali. To 
end the dispute the Tanjore general caused Chunda Sahib to be 
murdered. 

P. 28, 1. 36. Crimps.—In his ‘ History of England in the Bighteenth 
Century’ Mr. Lecky, speaking of crimping in connection with the Kast- 
India Company, says: ‘Great numbers of young men were inveigted or 
kidnappeé by crimps in its service, confined often for long periods and 
with circumstances of the most agyravated cruelty, in secret depdts 
which existed in the heart of London, and at last, in the dead of night, 
shipped for Hindostan.’ 

The word crimp is connected with the Dutch word krimpe, a stew 
for keeping fish ; from krimpen, to contract. Thus ‘the crimping of 
men is the decoying them into a resort where they can be detairied until 
they are handed over to a shipper or recruiter, like fish kept in a stew 
till wanted for the table.’ ; : 

P. 28, 1. 37. Plash-houses.—A flash-house is a house that was fre: 
quented by prostitutes, thieves, and vagabonds of every description, and 
that received stolen goods. The meaning of flash in the compound flash- * 
house is probably the same as that attached to the adjective flashy— 
namely, vulgarly showy, from the verb flash, to glitter. 

P. 29, 1.24. The eminent mathematician. Dr. Nevil Maskclyne 
(1782-1811), whose brother Edinund was w fellow-writer of Clive’s. 

P, 29, 1. 28. Clive embarked ... for England.—In February 
1753, 

P.30, 1.37. The last rebellion.— That of 1745. 

P.31,1.4. Prince Prederic..—Frederick, Prince of Wales, son of 
George IL., hated his father and maintained an ostentatious opposition 
to him. He had his own party, whose members courted him as the 
future king. The Prince died in 1751. 2 

P. 31,1. 12. Newcastle.—The Duke of Newcastle (1693-1768) was a 
secretary of state from 1724 to 1754, when his brother, Henry Pelham, 
died, and Newcastle became Prime Minister. some wonderfully graphic 
descriptions of Newcastle, see Macaulay's essays on Chatham and Horace 
Walpole. ‘ 

P, 31, 1.15. Henry Fex.—This was the first Lord Holland (1705- 
1774), father of Charles James Fox, the famous contemporary of the 
younger itt. 2 

P.31, 1.24. Lord Sandwich.—John Montagu, fourth Earl of Sand- 
wich (1718-1792), was » well-known politician of undoubted ability, but 
utterly unprincipled and proftigde. He was savagely satirised by the 
poets Gray and Churchill. 

e 
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P, 31, 1. 34. Sir Robert Walpole.—Sir Robert Walpole, Earl of 
Orford (1676-1745), was Prime Minister from 1721 to 1742. See 
Macaulay’s essays on Horace Walpole and the ‘War of the Succession 
in Spain.’ 

P.32, 1.9. When the resolution was reported to the House. 
That is, the House of Commons, having considered-the matter as a 
deliberative body, now took it up asa legislative body. The House as 
a committee could only report; as the E use of Commons it coulétake 
action. 


- p.32,117. The Duke of Cumberland.-~The Duke of Cumberland 
(1721-1765), second son of George II., was hated by the Torics as the 
Butcher of Culloden. ? 


P, 32, 1.29, Chicanery.—The origin of the word chicanery, the 
employment of mean, petty artifices, is not quite clear. ‘The French word 
chicane, trickery, is from a verb chicaner, to use trickery, which may be 
from Old French chic, small, with which one may compare Italian cica, 
nothing, from Latin Siccus, a trifle. Thus chicaner would mean to take 
every petty advantage without regard to justice. Another suggestion is 
that chicane means the game of mall, then a dispute in that game, and 
then legal sharp practice. In this sense chicane is derived from the 
medimval Greek tzykanion, from Persian chaugan, a club or bat. 


P. 33, 1.34. Its population multiplied exceedingly.—‘ He 
blesseth them so that they multiply exceedingly, and suffereth not their 
cattle to decrease. —Psalm cvii. 38 (Prayer-Book version).- 


Pp. 34, 15. The Castilians ... Valencia.—vValencia, an old 
Moorish kingdom in the south-east of Spain, between the Mediterranean 
and the lower terraces of the plateau of Castille, has one of the hottest 
and driest climates in Europe, and is a region of great fertility. The 
two Castilles form the central plateau of the Iberian peninsula, and their 
climate is one of extremes--the summer is very hot, the winter is very 
cold, and severe droughts are experienced. 


P, 34, 1.17. The great commercial companies.—French interest 
and enterprise in the East began in 1604, but the French East India 
Company was not established till 1664; the first settlement was made at 
Surat in 1668. Chandernagore was occupied by the French in 1673 and 
acquired from the Emperor Aurungzebe in 1688. Chandernagore, 
Yandon, on the Godavari neag its mouth, Karikal, on the Coromandel 
coast, Pondicherry, a little further north, and Mahé, on the Malabar 
coast, are the possessions still held by the French in India. 

Towards the close of the fifteenth century the Portuguese made ex- 
peditions to the East, and in 1498 Vasco da Gama reached Calicut on 
the Malabar coast, and opened a brilliant chapter in the history of 
Portugal. The trade and power of Portugal in the East reached a 
commanding height in the sixteenth century, but in the seventeenth 
century they rapidly declined before the presence of the Dutch and the 
British and the rising power of the MalMattas. Of their once flourishing 
Indian settlements the Portuguese possess now only Goa on the meat coast, 
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Daman on the eastern side of the Gulf of Cambay, and Diu, an island near 
the south end of the Kathidwar peninsula. 35 

Although the Dutch played a great part in bringing about the dowa- 
fall of Portuguese power in the East, they made no great settlements in 
the continent of India. In 1656 they wrested Ceylon from Portugal, and 
thereafter they secured some settlements on the mainland. Ceylon, 
and the settlements on the mainland, ultimately fell into the-hands of 
the pth. 

in December 31, 1600, the English East India Company was formed, 
and, after trading elsewhere in the East, established its first factory in India 
at Surat in 1611. In 1624 the Company became a ruling body (see p. 5}; 
in 1639 a settlement was made in Madras ; in 1640 a factory was erected 
at Hugh, in Bengal ; in 1668 Bombay was transferred to the Company by 
Charles II., who had obtained it in 1662 as part of the dowry of his 
wife, Katharine of Portugal; and in 1686 a factory was established at 
one of the villages now included in the city of Calcutta. In 1696 Fort 
William was built on a site that lies at the south end of the present city. 
The story of the Company’s growth into a great imperial corporation, 
which governed India till 1858, when its authority was transferred to the 
Crown, belong, to a time later than the times of Clive. 

P, 34, 1. 27, Chowringhee.—A pant of Calcutta so magnificently 
adorned by government buildings and the houses of opulent merchants 
as to carn for the Calcutta of Macaulay’s day the title of The City of 
Palaces. 

‘p. 36, 1. Aliverdy Khan.—This viceroy was a man of great 
ability. Originally a menial servant, he became governor of Bahar, and 
taking advantage of the confusion that followed the sack of Delhi by 
Nadir Shah in 1739, he made himself master of Bengal, Orissa, and 
Bahar, and bribed the Emperor to recognise him as Sttbahdar (viceroy). 

P. 87, 1,12. The fort was taken.—On June 20, 1756. Some of the 
circumstances attending the fall of the fort were most disgraceful. On 
the night of the 18th Mr. Drake, the governor, and Captain Minchin, the 
commandant, fled to the ships, from which no attempt was made to 
assist those left behind, although repeated signals of distress were made 
from the fort during the two days that resistance was maintained. Mr. 
Holwell, a member of council, assumed the command after Mr. Drake 
and Captain Minchin abandoned their duty. 

P.38, 1.7. Ugolino.—In the ‘Infernos (canto xxxii.): Dante ‘beheld 
tivo spirits by the ice Pent in one hollow *.g and as bread Is raven’d up 
through hunger, the uppermost Did so apply his fangs to the other’s 
brain, Where the spine joins it.’ These are-Count Ugolino of Pisa and 
the Archbishop Ruggieri (at one time the Count’s fellow-conspirator, 
but later his betrayer), through whose instrumentality Count Ugolino 
and his children were imprisoned and starved to death in 1289. Before 
beginning his story— 

* His jaws uplifting from their fell Tepast 
That sinner wiped t on the hairs o’ the head 
Which he behind had mangled.’ 
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Ugolino tells Dante how one by one his ciildren died, and how ‘ fasting 
got the mastery of grief.” Chaucer tells Ugolino’s story in the ‘ Monk’s 
Tale,’ Hugelyn of Pyze. 

P. 38, 1.85. Awakened neither pity nor remorse.—Colonel 
Malleson is of opinion that the Nabob had no intention whatever that 
any harm should befall the prisoners, but states that he expressed no 
regret for what had taken place, merely questioning the survivors about 


, hidden treasure. 


P. 39, 1.32. Louis the Fifteenth or the Empress Maria 
“Thoeresa,—The King of France and the wife of the Emperor of Germany, 
fread in her own right of Austria, Hungary, and Bohemia. 


P, 39, 1.83. Im October the expedition sailed.—The flegt sailed 
on October 16, and the first ship reached the mouth of the Hooghly, 
off the village of Falta, on December 11. With the exception of two 
which joined later, the other ships reached their destination between 
December 17 and 27, 


P. 40, 1.17. Hoogley.—Higli, a town twenty-five miles north of Cal- 
cutta, on the right bank of the river Hooghly, or Higli. 

P. 40, 1,31. War had commenced in Europe.—The Seven Years 
War (1756-1763), in which France, Austria, Russia, Poland, and 
Sweden opposed Britain and Prussia. The Continental alliance was 
intended to crush Prussia, but the intense rivalry between Britain and 
Franeé in North America drew this country into the conflict. 

P. 40, 1.33. The return of the armament.—Clive had teen 
ordered to return with all the troops in April. 

P.41, 1,94. The India House.—The headquarters in London of the 
East India Company. 

P. 43, 1.6. The fort, the garrison, &c.—This was on March 23, 
1957. 

P. 43, 1. 32. Meer Jaffier.—He had married Surajah Dowlah’s 
father's sister. 

P, 45, 1.25. He forged Admiral Watson’s name.—By Clive’s 
directions, his secretary, Mr. Lushington, affixed the Admiral’s signa- 
ture. In his evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons, 
Olive declared that, according to his recollection, Admiral Watson did not 
object to Mr. Lushington’s agtion. 

P. 46, 1.13. Before hith lay a river.--The Bhagirathi, one of the 
streams whose confluence makes the Hooghly. 

P. 46, 1.19. Clive declared his concurrence with the majority. 
Clive spoke first, and both spoke and voted against immediate action. 
The most emphatic in favour of immediate action was Major Eyre 
Coote. 

Pp. 47, 1.7. The furies of those, &c.—-The Furies, or Eumenides, 
avenging deities, who punished me both in this world and after 
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P. 47, 14%. The day ,froke.—June 23, 1757. The size: of the 
Nabob’s. array is variously ‘given by different authorities, Macaulay’s 
figures ptobably underestimate the number of the troops opposed to 
Clive. 2 a 

P.47, 1,30. Under Wellington in Spain and Gascony.—During 
the Peninsular War {1808-1814), the closing battles of which were 
Orthez and Toulouse. Orthez was in, and Toulouse was on the 
borders of, Gascony, an old province in the south-west of France, 


P 48, 1.14. With the loss, &c.—The smallness of the British loss is 
partly explained by the fact that Clive had been able to keep his men- 
under cover while the enemy’s cannonade was proceeding. . 


P. 49, 1. 19. An offering of gold.—This was the nazar, a gift 
presentéd by people of rank paying their respects to a prince, 


P, 50, 1. 12. Yo make a pilgrimage, &c.—Omfchund made a 
pilgrimage to Malda, and withdrew for a time from business, but, it is 
asserted by Colonel Malleson, was thereafter able to resume his usual 
trade, and prospered in it till his death. 

P.51, 1.1, Machiavelli.—Nicold Machiavelli (1469-1527), « famous 
Florentine statesman and diplomatist, is referred to here by Macaulay 
on account of his authorship of ‘The Prince.’ This is the book that 
has established Machiavelli’s reputation as 2 cold-blooded and unprin- 
cipled politician. ‘Am I politic? AmI subtle? AmIa Machiavel ?’ 
asks the Host of the Garter (‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ mz. 43, and 
Gloster soliloquises (‘ King Henry VI,’ Pt. 3, am. ii}: 

“I can add colours to the chameleon, 
Change shapes with Proteus, for advantages, 
And set the murd’rous Machiayel to school.’ 

‘ The Prince,’ however, is not so much immoral as non-moral; it is 
an exposition of statecraft based upon other than moral data. He says, 
for example, ‘It is necessary for a prince who is willing to subsist to 
harden himself and learn to be good or otherwise according to the exigence 
of his affairs.’ 

P. 51, 1. 2, Borgia.—Cmsar Borgia (ad. 1507), son of Pope 
Alexander VI., was at first destined for the Church, and in 1493 was 
created cardinal. But his ambition craved secular rather than 
ecelesiastical honours, and he abandoned the Church for the political 
arena. His life was stained by such tre; chery, cruelty, and depraved 
licentiousness as make him one of the monaters of history, As envoy 
to Cesar Borgia, Machiavelli was able to study at close quarters his 
character and methods. See Macaulay’s ‘ Essay on Machiavelli? 

P.51, 1.30. ‘ Yea, yea,’ and ‘ nay, nay.’—See James v. 12. 

P. 52, 1. 2. Rupees.—The rupee is an East Indian silver coin, 
nominally equivalent to two shillings. The relative yalue of Indian 
and British money varies with the price of silver. 

P, 52, 1.9. Salary.—Salary ig the Latin salarium (from sal, salt), 
salt-raoney, the money given to Bidiors for salt. 


n 
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P, 52,125. We altogether condezim it.—No oné defends Clive’s 
trickery against Omichund, traitor and ‘plackmailer as the Jitter, was. 
Colonel Sir Charleg Wilson is of opinion that ‘ the shar tréaty was a 
blunder no less than a ctime, fox it was unnecessary,” and that the 
difficulties of the situaion were increased by a desire on the part of 
Clive and the committee to exaét exorbitant terms from Meer Jafiier. 

P. 53, 1. 4. The shower of wealth.--It turned out that the 
treasures of Surajah Dowlah had been estimated at nearly twenty-seven 
times their real value, which was 1,500,0001, sterling. It was therefore 
arranged that of the British demand one half should be paid at once, 
‘two-thirds in money, and one-third in gold and silver plate, jewels, and 
‘goods; and that the other half should be discharged in three years at 
three equal and annual payments.’ The agreement embogying the 
pecuniary liabilities of Meer Jaffier is thus given by Clive himself ; 

‘1st, Confirmation of the mint and all other grants and privileges in 
the treaty with the late Nabob. 

@ndly. An alliance, offensive and defensive, against all enemies 
whatsoever. © 

3rdly. The French factories and effects to be delivered up, and 
they never permitted to resettle in any of the provinces. 

4thly, One hundred lacs of rapees (1,000,0002. sterling) to be paid 
to the Company in consideration of their losses at Calcutta and the 
expenses of the campaign. . 

5thly. Fifty lacs to be given to the English sufferers at the loss of 
Calcutta. . . : 

Gthly. Twenty lacs to Gentoos, Moors, é&c., black sufferers at the 
loss of Caleutta. : 

7thly. Seven lacs to the Armenian sufferers. 

These last three donations to be distributed at the pleasure of the 
Admiral and gentlemen of Council, including me. . 

8thly. The entire property of all lands within the Mahratta 
ditch, which runs round Calcutta, to be vested in the Company, also 
six hundred yards, all round, without the said ditch. 

Ythly. The Company to have the zemindary (the right of 
collecting the revennes) of the country to the south of Calcutta lying 
between the lake and river, and reaching as far as Culpee, they paying 
the customary rents paid by the former zemindars to the Government. 

i0thly. Whenever the a: istance of the English troops shall 
be wanted, their extraordingry s to be paid by the Nabob. 

lithly. No forts to @cerected by the Government on the river 
side, from Hooghley downwards. 

12thly. The foregoing articles to be performed without delay, as 
soon as Meer Jaftier becomes Subadar.’ 

By a supplementary treaty Meer Jaftier undertook to pay 500,0002. 
to the army and navy afd 120,0002. to the Members of the Committee. 
Pp. 53, 1.17. Florins. —Florins were first made by the Florentines 
(1252), and tock their name from the lily they bore; Italian fiore, a 
flower, from Latin florem, accusati@e of flos,a flower. Edward Til. 
issued a florin, a gold coin worth six shi ings. The modern silver 
coin, worth two shillings, has been current since 1849. 
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P, 53, 1. 18. Byzants.—The byzant, or bezant, a gold coin, took its 
name from Byzantium, the older name of Constantinople. 


P. 53, 1:22, He accepted between two and three hundred 
thousand pounds.—What he actunlly accepted was 160,0001 As a 
member of Committee he also received 28,0001. 

P.53, 1.38. The rewards bestowed by foreign powers, &c.—In 
1705 Marlborough received from the Emperor Joseph I. the principality 
of Mindelheim ; in 1798 Nelson received from Ferdinand IV., King of 
Naples, the Sicilian estate of Bronte and the title of Duke of Bronte; in 
1813 Wellington received'from Ferdinand VII., King of Spain, the title 
of Duke of Vittoria; * 

P. 53, 1.36, There was, as yet, no Act of Parliament.—This is 
a considefation urged by Mill and adopted by Sir John Malcolm. It 
is also to be borne in mind that while Clive openly accepted large sums, 
he refused all private presents. In a letter to the Court of Proprietors 
Clive states that wealthy people in Moorshedabad ‘made me the greatest 
offers (which, nevertheless, are usual upon such oceasions, and what 
they expected would have been required), and had I accepted these 
offers I might have been in possession of millions . . . but preferring 
the reputation of the English nation, the interest of the Nabob, and the 
advantage of the Company to all pecuniary considerations, I refused 
all offers that were made me.’ 

P. 54, 1.34. The House of Bourbon.—The overthrow of Napoleon 
at Waterloo was of special service to Louis XVIII, King of France, who 
belonged, like his contemporary, Ferdinard VII. of Spain, to the House 
of Bourbon. 

P.55, L.17. Twenty lacs of rupees.—A lac is 100,000, so that 
twenty lacs of rupees would amount to 200,0002, 

P. 55, 1.82. The Wiceroy of . . . Oude.—This was Sujah-u- 
Dowlah, strong in the resources of his country, and in having the 
French in his pay. . 

P, 56, 1.12. The Directors ... appointed him governor... 
in Bengal,-—Clive took his seat as President of the Council in June 
1758. His commissién as Governor of Bengal reached him a few months 
later. 

P. 56, 1.34. The tract lying to the north of the Carnatic.— 
Known as the Northern Circars, which sigpe 1753 had been in the 
possession of the French, who had obtaindl it from the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. Colonel Forde, a great Indian soldier, conducted his 
operations with conspicuous success. He beat the French in the field 
and compelled the surrender of their fortresses. He further succeeded 
in inducing the Nizam, Salabat Jang, who had marched to help the 
French, to cede to Britain Masulipatam and the Northern Circars, and 
to replace French by British influence at his court. This occurred, it 
is to be remembered, during the Seven Years’ War; Masulipatam was 
stormed with the greatest gallantryggn April 7, 1759. Forde’s expedition 
did much to relieve the pressure on Madras, which had been attacked 

o 
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by the French, who were making # bold attempt to recover their 
ascendency in Southern India. After some early successes the French 
were steadily worsted. The siege of Madras was a failure, in 1760 Eyre 
Coote beat the French at Wandiwash, and early in 1761 Pondicherry 
surrendered. . ; 

P, 57, 1.35. The wernor of Patna.—Rim Narayun, the Rajah 
of Bahar, of which Patna was the capital. 

P, 58, 1.19. Quit-rent.--A quit-rent is rent paid in discharge or 
acquittance of other services. The grant of the quit-rents of the lands 
near Calcutta ceded to the East India Company constituted what was 

» called a jagir. Clive’s right to this jagir was afterwards disputed by the 
Court of Directors, and the matter was ultimately compromised. On 
Clive’s proposal it was agreed that, unless Clive should die, tht Company 
should, for ten years, pay to him th® jdgir rents; the question of the 
ultimate disposal of the jagir was left over. See pp. 64 and 68. 


P.58, 1.37. The fame of the Dutch.—See note on p. 34, |. 17. 


P.59, 1.6. Thd government of Batavia.—Batavia, on the north 
coast of the island of Java, at its west end, is still the capital of the 
Dutch East Indies. 

P. 59, 1.33, Colonel Forde.—--In the absence of explicit instructions 
Forde hesitated to attack the troops of a friendly state, and wrote to 
Clive asking for an Order of Council. The note. reached Clive while he 
was playing whist. Without leaving the table Clive wrote across the 
note in pencil, ‘Dear Forde, Fight them immediately ; 1 will send you 
the Order of Council to-morrow,’ and returned it by the messenger. 


P. 60, 1.11. Clive sailed for England.—On February 25, 1760. 
In the four years that had elapsed since Clive reached Falta in 1756, 
he had made the East India Company’s position in Bengal one of com- 
manding influence, and had put it in possession of a flourishing trade 
and vast resources. Yet Clive was fully alive to the difficulties and 
dangers of the situation, and in a remarkable letter (January 7, 1759) 
to Pitt, afterwards Lord Chatham, then Secretary of State, he contem- 
plates the assumption of sovereignty by the Company, ang looking still 
farther forward, he suggests that the Crown should take the matter in 
hand. It was not till 1858 that the government of India was transferred 
from the East India Company to the Crown. To Pitt, the grandson of 
a governor of Madras, the ye: must have formed an interesting com- 
munication, but he took m Action with regard to it. 


P. 60, 1, 22. That memorable period.—The glory of Britain had 
never been more brilliant than it was in 1759. ‘We are forced to ask 
every morning what victory there is for fear of missing one,’ said Horace 
Walpole. On August 1 the French were defeated at Minden; on 
August 18 their fleet was beaten off Cape Lagos ; on September 13 Wolfe 
fell in the hour of victory on the Heights of Abraham ; on November 20 
Hawke defeated the French fleet in Quiberon Bay; in the East Forde 
end Canta wore dectrnving the Frenec! war in Santhern India 
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P. 60, 1.24. A heaven-born general—This expression was used 
in the course of a speech on the Mutiny Bill in 1758. . When George II. 
was asked to allow the young Lord Dunmore to join the army of the 
Duke of Brunswick as a volunteer, he said, ‘Pshaw! what can he learn 
there? if he want to learn the art of war let hizg go to Clive.’ 


* P, 60, 1.26..The King of Prussia.—Frederick the Great, a bril- 
liant soldier. . 


P.60, 1.27. There were then no reporters in the gallery.— 
At this time the privileges of Parliament included the absolute secrecy of 
its proceedings, but by stealthy means the public received more or 
less garbled accounts of what took place. In 1771 the Commons by 
proclamation forbade the publication of debates, and the arrest by their 
messenger of an offending printer who refused to appear at the bar of 
the House brought on a conflict with the city of London. Setting aside 
the proclamation, the magistrates committed to prison the messenger of 
the Commons and released the printer. The House sent the Lord Mayor 
to the Tower, but with his release at the next prorogstion the proceed- 
ings were quietly abandoned. Since then .the publication of debates, 
v still agserted to be a, breach of privilege, has gone on with only 
ooeasional interruption. Reporters’ galleries found a place in the 


Houses of Parliament that took the place of the buildings destroyed. by’ 


fire in 1834. 


P. 60, 1.38. The Duke of Cumberland had been gen 
unfortunate.—William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland (1721-1765), 
was the second son of George Il. In 1745 he had to retire at Fontenoy 
before the French and the Irish Brigade; in 1747 he was defeated by 
Marshal Saxe at Lautfeld; in 1757-he was beaten by Marshal d’Estrées 
at Hastenbeck, and engaged by the Convention of Closter-Seven to 
disband his army. His cruelty to the vanquished Highlanders after 
the battle of Cullcden in 1746 gained for him the name of ‘The 
Butcher.’ 


P.60, 1.37. Conway.—-Henry Seymour Conway (1720-1795) served 
in the Seven Years’ War, and commanded the British forees in Germany 
under Princegerdinand of Brunswick in 1761. Returning to Englagg he 
entered Parliament, and in 1765 he and the Duke of Grafton became 
Secretaries of State in the Marquis of Rockingham’s ministry. Bubse- 
quently he was Governor of Jersey, and Jeter Commander-in-Chief' of 
the British army. He had some literary Bpigesions, and-was the inti- 
mate friend of Horace Walpole. Sée Macadfiy’s essay on the Earl of 
Chatham (October 1844). ; 


P.61, 1.1. Granby.—John Manners, Marquis of Granby (172)- 
1770), served with great distinction in the Seven Years’ War: as com- 
mander of the second line of cavalry at Minden he won the warm praise 
of Prinve Ferdinand of Brunswick, and in subsequent battles he showed 
the sante dash and gallantry, Returning to England he was appointed 


master-genera! of the ordnance, og later commander-in-chief. In 1766 


the became @ member of the Duke of Grafton’s cabinet. 
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P. 61, 1.3. Sackville—George Grenville, Viscount Sackville (1716- 
1785), commanded the cavalry at Minden, and by his refusal to charge 
robbed the victory of completeness. He was dismissed from the army, 
“but after the accession of George III. was restored to favour, and as 
Lord George Germaifie became Colonial Secretary under Lord North.“ 

.‘ As those rare acts which Honour taught * 

Our daring sons where Granby fought, 

Or those which, with superior skill, ~ 

Sackville achieved by standing still.’ 

Cnoncuit, The Ghost, iii. Il. 8309-312. 
"-P.61, 1.7. Minden and Warburg.—Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 

wick, in command of the allied forces, defeated the French a Minden in 
1759-and at Warburg in 1760. 
" -P.62, 1.18: George Grenville.—Grenville was Prime Minister from 
1763 to 1765, and his tenure of office was marked “by the proceedings 
against Wilkes for No. 45° of the ‘North Briton, and by the beginning 
of the high-handéd treatment of the American colonies that drove -tham 
into revolt, ~For a very‘interesting account of Grenville ‘see Macaulay’s 
essay on the Earl of Chatham (October 1844), Tee 

P. 62, 1.16. Wilkes.—John Wilkes (1727-1797) is dssociated with - 
three great reforms, In No:.45 of his paper, the ‘ North Briton,’ Wilkes 
charged the King with uttering a lie from. the throne, because’ in ‘his 
speech closing the session of Parliament he had declared. the.Peace of 
Paris between England, France, Spain, and -Portugal, honourable and 
beneficial, _ Wilkes -was arrested on a general warrant (a warrant. that 
does not specity.the name of the speonsed), but was. freed by-a writ of 
habeas corpus: on the ground of his privilege as a member of Parlia- 
ment, and obtained damages against the King’s messenger for illegal 
imprisonment. Chief Justice Pratt declared general warrants illegal, 
and they have never been used since. In 1768 Wilkes returned from 
France, whither he had fled to escape fresh prosecution, and was elected 
member for- Middlesex. This led to a fierce struggle; Wilkes was 
imprisoned for his former libels, expelled from the House of Commons, 
and re-elected three times. On his election for théggourth time he 
obtained 1,143 yotes to 296 for Colonel Luttrell, who was nevertheless 
declared member for Middlesex. In 1774 Wilkes was again eleeted for 
Middlesex and allowed to take his seat. In -1771 Wilkes, as one of the 
Aldermen of London, heaped to defeat the attempt of the House ‘of 
Commons to prevent th@ publication of its debates. Licentious as he 
was, Wilkes had a true passion for liberty, and, as we have seen, he did 
mueh to establish the freedom of the press, the right of a constituency 
to choose its own representative, and the right of the péople to know 
what passed in Parliament. 

P. 62, 1.18. Horace Walpole.— Horace Walpole (1717-1797), son of 
Sir Robert Walpole, antiquary, novelist, and letter-writer. ed 

P, 62, 1,21, The levee.—Frengp lever, a rising of the sun, a rising 
fram bed, a morning reception, o™ising, from French Jever,. to Taige, 
from Latin levare, to raise, from levis, light. ‘In old Fignch uagge a 
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2 
levee was a reception of nobles by the king on rising from bed, or during 
or immediately after the making of his toilet. In modern usage a 
jJevee is a morning reception held by a prince or a great personage. By 
extension it means an assemblage of guests at a reception without refer- 
ence to the time of day. 

P. 62, 1.24. Your Majesty will have another vote.—A reference 
to the King’s party formed to support George ITI. in his endeavour to 
recover for the throne an absolute authority. Unlike Charles I. and 
James II., George TI. sought to achieve his purpose, not in spite of, 
but by means of Parliament. ‘It was discovered that the forms of a 
free, and the ends of an arbitrary government were things not altogether 
incompatible’ (Burke, ‘ Thoughts on the Present Discontents ’). 

P. 62, 1.82. Board of Control.—-The Board of ‘Control was in- 
stituted by Pitt in 1784. It consisted of six members of the Privy 
Council, and had supreme authority over the civil and military admiuis- 
trations of the Company. The Company retained its command of all 
business and patronage, but the Crown had a vete in the case of 
appointments to the chief offices. The Board of Control existed till 

858, 

P. 62, 1.38. The Directors.—The Court of Directors consisted of 
twenty-four members elected annually by the Court of Proprietors 
(holders of East India Company stock). 

P. 63, 1.5. A Grampound election.—In 1819 several persons 
were convicted for bribery and corrupt practices at Grampound, Corn- 
wall. Sir John Malcolm writes: ‘The India House, at this period, 
presented annually a scene in which there was little more of temper 
and decorum of language than at any popular election in the kingdom.’ 

P. 63,1. 26. Sudder courts.— Sudder (Hindustani sadr, from Arabic 
sadr, chief) means chief, as the sudder adawlet, a court of justice, civil 
or criminal. 

P. 63, 1.37, Leadenhall Street.—The India House stood there. 

P, 64, 1.3. Pigot.—Lord Pigot, Governor of Madras. He tried to 
stem the tide ofextortion and misgovernment in his presidency, with 
the result that Yhe majority of his Council had him seized during’an 
evening drive and taken into the fort, where he died in captivity, April 
1777. During his forty years of civil service in India he accumulated » 
fortune of 400,00027. 

P. 64, 1.12. The South Sea yeax:—1720, th which year the shares 
of the South Sea Company rose to 10001. each, amid a feverish excite- 
ment to get rich, and then fell rapidly to 1352. 

P.64, 1.17, Salivan.—In a letter to Mr. Vansittart of November 22, 
1762, Clive attributes Sulivan’s jli will to a particularly plainspoken 
despatch of December 29, 1759, signed by Clive and four members of 
the Bengal Council. Clive proceeds: ‘ The consequence has been that 
we have all along behaved to one aggther like shy cocks, at times: out- 
wardly expressing great regard and friendship for each other.’ 
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s- 
P. 64, 1. 28. ‘The grant of rent.—BSee p. 58, 1, 19, and note thereon. 


P.64, 1.35. To file a bill in Chancery.—That is, to bring the 
matter before a legal tribunal by presenting the proper papers to this 
division of the High Court of Justice. 


P. 65, 1.13. The Roman proconsul.—Lucius Licinius Lucullus 
became consul in B.c. 74, and in the same year took charge of the war 
against Mithridates, king of Pontus, in Asia Minor. It was during his 
eight years of proconsular government in Asia that Lucullus amasagd 
his colossal fortune. 


P. 65, 1.17. Camelopards.—Giraffes; so called as somewhat re- 
sembling camels in shape and as having a spotted coloration like the 
pard or leopard. > 


P. 65, 1.19. Limma.—Chief city of Peru. It is unnecessary to suppose 
that in line 18 Macaulay refers to any particular viceroy. 


P. 65, 1.20. &umpter-horses.— Baggage horses. Sumpter is from 
Old French sommetier, a pack-horse driver, from Greek sagma, a pack- 
saddle, from sattein, to fasten or load on. Sumpter, therefore, meant 
originally a pack-horse driver. 


P. 65, 1.25. They pulled down their creature, Meer Jaffier.— 
In 1760 Meeran, son and heir of Meer Jaffier, was struck dead by 
lightning. Of Meeran Clive had a very poor opinion, regarding him as 
‘go cruel, worthless a young fellow, and so, apparently, an enemy to the 
English, that it will be almost unsafe trusting him with the succession.” 
In defiance of treaty obligations the Bengal Council, to whom it fell to 
nominate Meer Jattier’s successor, deposed Meer Jaffier, and set up in his 
place his son-in-law, Meer Cossim, who achieved his ambition by a free 
use of bribery. Mr. Vansittart, Clive’s successor, accepted 28,0007. as 
his share. Meer Cossim was an able, vigorous, and determined man, 
and he resolved to throw off the burden of intolerable oppression that he 
very soon found thwarted all his attempts to improve the condition of 
his dominions. Meer Cossim was an able soldier as well as a statesman, 
and when war broke out things at first went badly with the British. 
But Major Adams restored the fortune of his county defeating Meer 
Cossim in three desperate engagements, and compelling him to seek 
refuge with the Nabob of Oude. His last act was to order the massacre 
of a large number of British subjects held prisoners at Patna. The 
Nabob of Oude champigrftd the cause of Meer Cossim, but was defeated 
by Major Munro at Buxar. When the war with Meer Cossim broke out 
Meer Jaffier was restored, but he did not long survive the event, dying 
in February 1765. 7 


P. 66, 1.17. They found the little finger, &c.—See 1 Kings 
xid. 10. 


P.67,1.5. The Mussulman historian of those times.—Seid 
Gholam Hosein Khan. 


P. 67, 1.17, Oh God! come, Rea passage from the Koran. 
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P. 67, 1.26. Cabal.—Cabal, %ecret intrigue, ar a small body of 
persons engagdd in secret intrigue; Hebrew gabbalah, the cabala or 
mysterious doctrine received traditionally." It so happened that the 
initials of the names of Charles II.’s’ unpopular ministers, Clifford, 
Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, Lauderdale, formed the word cabal.” : 

: P. 67, 1.37. Verres.—Caius Verres,-pretor of Sicily 3.c. 74-72; was 
guilty of such venality, rapine, and. cruelty, that the Sicilians accused 
him betore the Roman Senate, and Cicero himself.tock up the prosecu- 
tion. His rule was such that ‘throughout the province more than one- 
half of the cultivated lands were abandoned, as if the scourge of war or 
pestilence had passed over the island.’ 

P. 68, 1.1. Pisarro.—See note on p. 1, 1. 6. ‘ 

P.69, 1.§. Im consideration of this bribe.—The Council had 
deliberately concluded to dispose of the succession to the highest bidder, 
and their choice fell on a natural son of Meer Jaffier; Mizra-ud-Dauld, a 
young man of twenty. By way of reward 200,000. was paid to the 
Governor and Council. . 

P.69, 1.12. In a private letter.—To General Carriac (whom he 
had placed at the head of the army) on May 6, 1765. : 

P.70, 1.16, He had chosen the good part.—See Luke x. 42. 

P.71, 1.18. Low salaries.—Yet in the heyday of illicit money: 
making in Bengal, young writers could ‘spend 31,5007. or 2,000. per 
annum. 

P.71, 1.29. Factors, junior merchants, senior merchants.— 
The merchants looked after the actual trade operations ; the factors saw 
to the ordering, inspecting, and despatching of goods; the writers were 
clerks and bookkeepers. 

P.71, 1.30. Proconsuls, propretors, procurators.—Macaulay 
is thinking of the Roman proconsuls and propretors as provincial 

governors, of the procurators as managers of the imperial revenues, in 





ae of salt.—The Company held absolute con- 





salt, and the abuse of this monopoly had been a 
main cause 0 er Cossim’s disaffection. Clive’s scheme, besidés 
providing adequate salaries for the Company’s servants, put a stop to 
irregularities in the trade and supplied salt to tee natives. at areasonable 
price. . - & 

P. 72, 1.22. It continued to be so long after his death.— 
The government monopoly in salt was abolished in 1863. 

P.72, 1.35. The army was more formidable.—The discontent 
was due to the withdrawal by tne Court of Directors of the double batta. 
Batta was the extra sum paid to officers ‘on field duty, and had been 
doubled by-the grateful Meer Jaffier. Meer Cossim was desirous of 
continuing the extra batta, and to meet it and other charges assigned to 
the Company certain revenues. G 
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P.73, 1.84: Phe Nabob of Oude,—He had beon defeated at Buxar 
on October 23, 1764, by Major Munro, who continued the campaign 
with such vigour and success that the power of the Nabob was com- 
pletely broken, and he surrendered unconditionally. Clive’s terms were 
not severe. The Nabob’s dominions were restored to him on certain 
conditions. Chandr (now a-place of confinement for state prisoners) 
was ceded to the British; Corah and Allahabad were to be held by the 
British for the Emperor; the Nabob was to pay the expenses of the 
late war and to open his territory to British trade. By a further 
arrarigement with the Emperor, Clive secured for the Company the 
perpetual diwani or financial administration of Bengal, Orissa, and 
Bahar, in return for ap annual payment to the Emperor of 260,0002. 
The date of this concession, August 12, 1765, marks the fopndation of 
the British Empire in India. Clive’s own idea was that British autho- 
rity was to be restricted for ever to Bengal; Orissa, and Bahar, with Oude 
as a friendly buffer-state between British territory and the rest of 
Northern India. | 


P.74, 1.12. Wdlcimersand . . . Odoacers.—Count Ricimer, a Gothic 
chief, was a commander of the barbarian forces in the service of the 
Roman Emperor, and rose to such power that at will he made and 
unmade emperors. He died in 472 a.p. Odoacer, son of Edeco, one of 
Attila’s officers, joined the Imperial Guard at Rome and so distinguished 
himself that the mercenary soldiers in Italy, becoming dissatisfied with 
ihe Emperor, made Odoacer their leader, and in 476 a.p. elected hint king 
of Italy. F A 

P. 74, 1.17. Wheodoric.—By commission of the Emperor Zeno, 
Theodorie the Great, King of the East Goths, invaded Italy in 489 4.p., 
defeated Odoacer in three battles, took Ravenna after a three years’ 
siege, captured Odoacer and ordered him to be put to death. He then 
became king of Italy and reigned from 493 a.p. to 526 a.p., when he died. 


P.74, 1.19. Byzantinm.—Constantinople, the capital of the Roman 
Empire. 


P.74, 1.31. The last drivelling Chilperics and, Childerics.— 
Chilperic IZ., King of Neustria (Soissons), was compellet 719 a.p. to ap- 
cept terms that left him nominal ruler of the Frankish Empire, but left 
all real power in the hands of Charles Martel. It was Charles Martel who 
overthrew the Saracens qj Tours in 732 a.p. Childeric III, King of 
Neustria, the last of the Merovingians, was placed on the throne by Carlo- 
man and Pepin, the sons of Charles Martel. In 752 a.p. Childeric ITI. was 
deposed by Pepin and consigned to a monastery. Pepin then assumed 
the title of king, and thus founded the Carlovingian dynasty. He died 
in 768 a.p., and was succeeded by his son Charlemagne. 


P. 74, 1.32. Merovingian.—The name ig derived from Merowig or 
Merwig (Latin Meroveus), grandfather of Clovis, who, invading Roman 
Gaul in 486 a.v., founded the firs), or Merovingian dynasty of French 
kings. 
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P. 74, 1. 38. Mayors of the Palace.—The Mayor of the Palace 
was at first simply the chief officer of the royal household, then he 
became the first officer of state, and finally the chief power under the 
Merovingians. 


P.77, 1.12. He made the whole over, &c.—In 1858, when the 
government of India was transferred to the Crown, the fund passed to 
Clive’s descendants. 


P.79, 1.15. The farmer-general.—The farmers-general were part 
of the old order of things in France swept away by the Revolution. 
They undertook to pay into the state treasury a fixed yearly sum, 
receiving in exchange the right to collect and use certain taxes. These 
men grew wealthy under a system that weighed heavily on the tax- 
payers, © 

LP. 79, 1.20. Facobins.--Used here to mean extreme Radicals. 
Originally the Jacobins were a society of French revolutionists organ- 
ised in 1789 (Society of Friends of the Constitution), and called Jacobins 
because they met in the Jacobin convent in Pari®, the church of 
St. Jacques (Jacobus). 


P. 80, 1.8. As old as Domesday Book.—That is, as old as the 
time of William the Conqueror. Domesday Book contains the results of 
his commissioners’ survey of all the landed property in the kingdom, 


P.80, 1.18. Turearet.—An unscrupulous foolish financier in Le 
Sage’s comedy, ‘Turearet.’ 


Nero.— Emperor of Rome, a.», 54-68; infamous on account of his 
licentiousness, brutality, and cruelty. 


Monsieur Jourdain.—A character in Moliére’s ‘Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme ;’ wealthy, absurdly vain, and silly. 


P.80, 1.25. The Dilettante.—Dilettante is used here in its original 
sense of an admirer or lover of the fine arts; nowadays it rather denotes 
a trifler with literature or art. Italian dilettante, from Latin delectare, 
to delight. In 1734 a society of dilettanti was formed in England by 
those who wiaifpd to cultivate and spread a taste for the fine arts. - 


P.80, 1.26. The Maccaroni.—The macaroni was the eighteenth- * 
century dandy. He, too, had his club. We find Horace Walpole writ- 
ing: ‘On Saturday, at the Maccaroni Club {which is composed of all 
the travelled young men who wear long curl’ md spying glasses), they 
played again.’ Macaroni (Old Italian maccaroni, from Latin macerare, 
macerate) is a kind of wheaten paste made into lony slender tubes. The 
use of the word to denote  fop is variously explained. One suggestion 
is that as a typical Italian article of diet it stood for Italy, a country 
specially affected by the eighteenth-century exquisite ; the Italians call a 
fool a maccherone (earlier maccarone), just as we speak of a Jack-pudding. 
A less likely suggestion is that macaroni being a pleasant but unsub- 
stantial food, the name was applied go a species of burlesque verse, and 
was extended to anything ridiculous. 
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P. 80, 1. 32. Foote.—Samuel Foote (1719-1777), actor and dramatic 
writer, had great powers of mimicry and command of the burlesque. In 
1772 he produced ‘ The Nabob.’ 
P.81, 1.1. Faghires.—See note on p. 58, 1. 19. 


P.81, 1.2. Mackenzie.—Henry Mackenzie, the ‘Northern Addison’ 
(1745-1831), who was in his day a notable figure among Scottish writers, 
wrote three novels, ‘The Man of Feeling,’ ‘The Man of the World,’ and 
* Julia de Roubigné.” He was also connected with two periodical works 
issued in Edinburgh—‘The Mirror’ and ‘The Lounger.’ Macaulay 
refers to a letter signed Margery Mushroom in No. 36 of ‘ The Lounger,’ 
and described a3 the ‘narrative of a country family raised to sudden 
affluence by the arrival of a son from India, and of the taxes to which 
the enjoyment of its wealth is subject.’ ee 

P. 81, 1. 5. Cowper— 

‘Hast thou, though suckled at fair Freedom’s breast,. 

Exported slavery to the conquered East ? 

Pulled down the tyrants India served with dread, 

And raised thyself, a greater, in their stead ? 

Gone thither armed and hungry, returned full, 

Fed from the richest veins of the Mogul, 

A despot big with power obtained by wealth, 

And that obtained by rapine and hy stealth ? 

With Asiatic vices stored thy mind, 

But left their virtues and thine own behind ; 

And, having trucked thy soul, brought home the fee; - 

To tempt the poor to sell himself to thee?’ Ee 
- . Expostulation, ll. 864-375. 

P. 81, 1.8. God had punished England, &c.—he reference is tq, 
the war with France, Spain, and the American colonies (1775-1783). In 
1779, Paul Jones, in command of the American vessel Bonhomme 
Richard, engaged the British frigate Serapis off Flamborough Head, 
and captured her after a battle that lasted from seven in. the evening 
till half-past ten. 

P. 81, 1.23. Berkeley Square.—In London. Shapshire.—He 
was Lord-Lieutenant of this county. Clarement.—In Surrey. He 
purchased it from the Duchess of Newcastle. . 

P. 81,1. 36. Spartan temperance.—The inhabitants of Sparta, in 
ancient Greece, were fay Gs for the control they exercised over their 
bodily appetites. . 

P. 81, 1.37. Sybarite——A lover of luxury, the inhabitants of 
Sybaris, an ‘nncient Greek town in Southern Italy, being noted for 
effeminacy and voluptuousness. _ : 

P. 82, |. 5. Six Matthew Mite.—A returned East Indian merchant 
in Foote’s play ‘The Nabob.’’ The general clamour.against Clive is 
indicated in-Churchill’s ‘ Farewéll:’ : : 

.' Friend: On such vile food $atire can never thrive. 
Poct: She cannot starve if there were only Clive’ (IL. 492-3). 
ae x 
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P. 82, 1. 24. Johnson.—Dr. “Samuel Johnson (1709-1784). On one 
ogeasion he described Clive as ‘a man who had acquired his fortune by 
such crimes that his consciousness of them impelled him to cut his own 
throat. . : 


P, 82, 1. 25. Brown.—This was ‘Capability Brown,’ head gardener 
at Stowe, and afterwards at Hampton Court and Windsor. 


P. 82, 1.37. William Huntington.— This was William Huntington 
(1744-1813), a dissenting preacher ; * by the force of his genius and the 
boldness of his language, he obtained the most absolute control over his 
many followers.’ 8.8. (Sinner Saved) was a title he chose for himeelf., 


P. 84, 1.1, Engrossing.—The Company’s servants were accused 
of buying %p all the available supply of rice 0 as to be able to exact for 
the commodity what price they chose. 


P. 84, 1.18, Adam Smith.—In ‘The Wealth of Nations,’ bk. iv. 
chap. 7, Adam Smith (1728-1790) says the monopoly,held by the East 
India Company’s servants ‘ tends to reduce the quanti y. of every sort of 
produce, even that of the necessaries of lite, whenever the servants of 
the Company choose to deal in them, to what these servants can afford 
to buy.and expect to sell with such profit as pleases them.’ See also 

. iv. chap. 5, where he suggests that the restrictions Placed by the 
Company’s servants on the rice trade contributed to turn a dearth into 
a famine. 


P. 85, 1.1, Lord Chatham.—In 1761 Pitt had resigned his place 
in Neweastle’s ministry. In 1766, as Earl of Chatham, he formed a 
strong government with the Duke of Grafton as nominal head. Among 
other large schemes he contemplated the transference of the Government 
%t India from the Company to the Crown, but early in 1767 obscure 
nervous disease made him incapable of transacting business, and in 
1768 he left the Government. 


P. 85, 1.10, Mr. Pitt and the great Whig connexion.—In 1761 
the head of the ministry was the Duke of Neweastie, who had behind 
him all the grggt Whig families. By that year the Whigs were tired of 
Britain’s part in the Seven Years’ War, and the vast expenditure it 
involved, and when Pitt, having learned of the family compact between 
France and Spain, wanted to attack Spain before she was Teady to fight, 
he found himself at variance with his colleagngs and resigned. * In 1772 
Lord North was in power. 


P. 85, 1. 28. George Grenville—He was prime minister from 
1763-1765. He died in 1770. For a good account of him, see 
Macaulay's essay on the Earl of Chatham (Oct. 1844). 


P. 85, 1. 32. Lord Rockingham.—In 1765 the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham succeeded George Grenville as prime minister. His ministry fell 
in 1766. He was head of the Govgnment again in 1782, in which year 
he died. See Macaulay’s essay to above. : 
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P. 86,1. 16, Lord Chatham.—In 1770 the Earl of Chatham was able 
to take his place again in the House of Lords, but his health was com- 
pletely broken, 


P. 87, 1.1. Treated like a sheep-stealer.—In the speech to which 
Macaulay refers, Clive also said; ‘1 am sure, Sir, if I had any sore places 
about me, they would have been found; they have probed me to the 
bottom; no lenient plasters have been applied to heal; no, Sir, they 
were all of the blister kind, prepared with Spanish fies and -other 
provocatives.’ 


P, 88,1. 15. Brace the deliverer of Scotland, &c.—In 1806 Bruce 
~met the Red Comyn in Greyfriars Church, Dumfries, and, accusing 
him of treachery, slew him. Of Maurice, Duke of Saxony (1521-1553), 
Ranke says: ‘The fate of Protestantism hung upon his actions; -his 
desertion from that cause brought it to the verge of ruin: and his 
desertion. from the Emperor was the salvation of liberty.’ It is to this 
temporising conduct that Macaulay refers. William the Silent, the 
deliverer of Holland from Spain (1533-1584), has. been accused of 
murdering his first wife, but Motley pronounces him guiltless of this 
charge and others brought against him, declaring that he was more 
than anything else a religious man. The stain on the- memory of 
William IIL. is the massacre of Glencoe. James Stuart, Earl of 
Murray, regent of Scotland (1567-1570), has been acoused of treating 
hig sister, Mary Queen of Scots, with base cruelty. Cosmo de’ Medici 
(1519-1574), Grand-Duke of Tuscany, is remembered for his disregard 
ot all moral considerations that might have interfered with hig personal 
or political ambitions, as well as for his splendid patronage of art and 
letters, Henry IV., King of France and Navarre (1558-1610), combined, 
with great qualities, gross licentiousness and carelessness in religion. 
Peter the Great (1672-1725), a ruler of commanding ability, was at thea 
same time a man of savage and brutal tastes. 


P. 88, 1. 27. Lord North.—He was prime minister from 1770 to 
1782. 


P. 88, ]. 30. Knight of the Bath.—The Knights of the Bath form 
an order of knighthood constituted, it is said, at the éoronation of 
Henry IV. in 1399. The name is due to the fact that on the preceding 
evening the candidates for the honour had bathed to symbolise their 
purification, The prevent order was instituted by George I. in 1725. 
Ctive was installed on JuMe 15, 1772. Henry VIL’s chapel is in 
Westminster. 


P. 88. 1. 32, Lord Lieutenant of Shropshire.—He received this 


appointment in October, 1772. In December of the same year he was 
made Lord Lieutenant of Montgomeryshire. 


P. 89, 1. 2. Burgoyne.—John Burgoyne (d. 1792) was in command 
of the British troops that surrendered at Saratoga in 1777. He wrote 
several dramas—‘The Maid of the Oaks,’ ‘The Heiress,’ &c. The 
substance of the definite charges agaifst Clive is given on p. 83, Il. 15-20. 
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P.89, 1.14. Warren Hastings.—Warren Hastings ({1732-1818) was 
Governor-General of India from 1775-1785. For an account of his 
trial see Macatlay’s essay on Warren Hastings. 7 - 


P. 89, 1. 85. The previous quéstion.—Before the real question is 
put by the Speaker, some one may move the previous question, viz. 
‘that the question be now put.’ “Should this motion be negatived, 
no vote can be taken on the main question at the time. Should this 
motion be carried, the main question must be put at once and finally 
disposed of. Malcolm observes that ‘there is very great confusion 
in the Parliamentary reports regarding the proceedings connected 
with the attack on Lord Clive.’ His own statement is that the motion - 
‘that Lord Clive did, in so doing, abuse the powers with which he 
was entrusted, to the evil example of the servants’ of the public,’ was 
rejected without a division. 


P. 90, 1. 7. Jenkinson.-—As one of the ‘King’s friends’ Charles 
Jenkinson, Earl of Liverpool (1727-1808), was peculiarly obnoxious to 
his political opponents. He belonged to what Bur’ called ‘a faction 
ruling by the private inclinations of a Court against the general sense of © 
the people.’ 

P. 90,1. 17. Labourdonnais.—See note on p. 8, 1. 20. 

P. 90, 1, 18. Dupleix.—sSee note on p. 8, 1. 34. 


P. 90, 1. 20. Lally.—Count Lally (1702-1766), son of an Irish 
refugee, commanded the Irish brigade at Fontenoy ; in 1756 he received 
supreme command, civil and military, in the French East Indies, and 
proceeded to undertake the expulsion of the English from India (see 
note on p. 56, 1. 34). On the failure of his plans, Lally was denounced 
by the French East India Company and the French public, with the 

“result stated by Macaulay. Larousse says, ‘ Son procés fut un modéle 
@iniquité.’ 

P. 90, 1, 28. Voltaire.—Francois Marie Arouet de Voltaire (1694— 
1778), the celebrated French writer, represents the sceptical spirit of the 
eighteenth century. 

P. 90, 1. 3 Dr. Moore.—John Moore (1730-1803), physician, father 
of Sir John Moore of Corunna, wrote various works, of which the most 
popular is a novel, ‘ Zeluco.’ 

P. 90, 1. 82. Ferney.—Ferney, Fernex, or Ferney-Voltaire, in France, 
at the foot of the Jura Mountains, wap P jhe residence of Voltaife 
from 1758 till 1778. : 

P. 91, 1. 3. Theo-philanthropy-—This was a form of deism which 
originated in France in 1796; it taught belief in God, virtue, and the 
immortality of the soul. 

P. 91, 1. 11. Which rejoiceth exceedingly, &c.—See Job iii. 22. 

P. 92, 1.10. He died by his own hand.—Lord Stanhope gives-a 
circumstantial account: ‘It so chanced that a young lady, an attached 
friend of Clive’s family, was thengapon a visit at his house in Berkeley 
square, and sat writing a letter in one of its apartments. Seeing Lord 
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Clive walk through, she called him to Bome and mend her pen. Lord 
Clive obeyed her summons, and taking out his penknife fulfilled her 
request ; after which, passing on to another chamber, he turned the 
same knife against himself. Horace Walpole says he died from an 
overdose of laudanum, while Sir John Malcolm seems to suggest that 
Clive took this means of putting an end to his sufferings. 

P. 92, 1. 32. The falt of G@hizni— Macaulay refers to Sir John 
Keane’s capture of the strong fortress of Ghizni, Afghanistan, on J uly 23, 
1839. See note on p. 14, 1. 21. : 

P, 92, 1. 35. Alexander, Condé, and Charles the Twelfth.— 

. Alexander the Great defeated the Persians in the battle of the Granicus 
in 334 3.c., when he was twenty-two years of age. His most famous 
military adviser was Lysimachus. In 1643, at the same age, the Prince _ 
of Condé led the French to victory over the Spaniards ‘at Toi, in 
France, twenty-five miles north-west of Sedan. In 1640 he assisted 
under Marshal de la Meilleraie at the siege and capture of Arras, in 
Flanders. In 1700, at the age of eighteen, Charles XII. of Sweden in- 
flicted severe defeat on the Russians at Narva, on the south shore of 
the Gulf of Finland. In 1793, at the age of twenty-four, Napoleon 
Bonaparte was made commander of the artillery of the army of the 
south, and in that capacity took part in the siege of Toulon. Such a 
command was a recognition of military genius displayed at a still earlier 
age. The success of his plan for expelling the British troops from 
Toulon (evacuated December 19, 1793) led to his being appointed a 
general of brigade. 

P.93,1.16, Arches of triumph.—In ancient Rome, a successful gene- 
ral entered the city as the most conspicuous figure in a grand procession, 
preceded by his prisoners and spoils, and followed by his troops: The 
Procession passed through the Sacred Way, and the Forum, an opet 
area surrounded by government ottices, public buildings, law courts, &c., 
and forming the focus of commercial, jegal, and political life. It then 
ascended the Capitoline hill, on the lower summit of which, the Tarpeian 
hill, stood the temple of Jupiter, where the victorious general offered a 
bull in sacrifice. 

P, 93,1.18. Those who subdued Antiochus ands Tigranes.— 
In 65 n.c, Pompey overthrew Antiochus Asiaticus, king of Syria. He 
became king of Syria in 69 ».c., when Tigranes, king of Armenia, who 
had extended his sway from the Euphrates to the sea, was defeated by 
Bucullus. Tigranes attercards recovered his dominions, but on the 
approach of Pompey, in 6b B.c., he made complete submission, and was 
left in possession of Armenia Proper with the title of King. 

P, 93, 1. 22. A Roman legion.—The strength of a Roman legion 
was not always the same. It contained about five or six thousand 
heavy-armed infantry, drawn from the Roman citizens ; but the atten- 
dant auxiliaries, who were at least as numerous as the Romans, and the 
cavalry, three hundred strong, brought the fighting strength of a legion 
up to a minimum of ten thousand men. The Roman element in Cesar’s 
legion rarely exceeded 3,000 or 3,606°men. 2 
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P, 94,1.3. Munro, Hiphinstone, and Metecalfe.—Sir Thomas 
Munro (1760-1827) was governor of Madras-from 1820 to 1827. Prior to 
his appointment, he had greatly distinguished himself asa soldier and 
administrator in different parts of India, and during his governorship 
he materially contributed to the successful termination of the Burmese war 
in 1824-1826. The Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone (1778-1859) 
was governor.of Bombay from 1819 to 1827. " He wrote ‘An Account of 
the Kingdom of Cabul’ and a ‘ History of India” Lord Metcalfe (1785- 
1846) was provisional governor-genera! of India between Lord William 
Bentinck’s resignation in 1835 and the arrival of Lord Auckland.- He 
had a remarkable knowledge of Indian affairs, but probably his most, 
admirable work was done while he was governor-general of Canada 
_ (1843-45), 


P. 04, 112. Lucullus and Trajan.—Lucius Licinius Lucallus 
(115-57 5.c.) was the conqueror of Mithridates, king of Pontus, and his 
son-in-law, Tigranes, king of Armenia. He was consul in 74 B.c. 
Marcus Ulpius Trajanus (52-117 a.p.), emperor of ‘Yome 98-117 a.v., 
overcame the Dacians and the Parthians. 

P. 94, 1.14. Turgot.—Anne Robert Jacques ‘Lurgot (1727-1781) was 
minister of finance to Louis XVI., and bent his energies to accomplish 
great and urgent reforms, but he was bafited bygoutine and the ill will 
of the privileged classes. * sie 


P.94, 1.15. Lord William Bentinck. — Lord William Henry 
Cavendish Bentinck (1774-1839) was governor-general of India from. 
1828 to 1835. Under his pacific rule India prospered greatly. To him is 
due the credit of abolishing the suttee, or the ceremony of ‘burning. 
widow on her husband’s funeral pile. The statue referred to is in 

jp Caloutta, and bears an inscription composed by Macaulay. es 





EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


- 1. Write a life of Macaulay. 

2.. Write an account of Clive (a) from 1726 to 1753, Oe! from 1753__ 
to: 1757;:(c)-from 1757 to 1774. . 

8. Estimate the character of Clive. 

4. Macaulay calls Clive ‘the founder of the British Empire in India.’ 
Examine this description. 

_ 5. Describe the position held by the East India Company in 1743. 

‘6; Explain how ther French came to attack Madras in 1746. 
Narrate the circumstances connected with its capitulation and restors- 
tion. - 

Ma. Describe the Pojitical condition of Hindostan in 1746, and show 
ow it favoured the schemes of Dupleix. 

8. Give an exact account of the circumstances that led to Clive’s 
capture and defence of Arcot. 

9, Describe Cliva’s défence of Arcot. ; 

-"10. Give -& narrative of Dupleix’s attempt to secure for France a 
< vedominating position in Southern India. 

11. Name the French politicians and soldiers that figured in Indian 
affairs during Clive’s time, and say what you know of each of them. 

12, ‘From his (Clive’s) first visit to India dates the renown of the 
English arms in the East.’ Explain this statement. 

13. Describe Clive’s reception and manner of life after his return to 
England in 1753. 

14. How does Macaulay describe Bengal? What commercial settle- 
ments did it contain in 1756? : 

15. Give a’ full account of the Black Hole tragedy, of the circum. 
stances that led up to-it, and of the measures that were taken to 
avenge it. 

16. Describe the nege{i&tions carried on between Clive and Surajah 
Dowlah, and diseuss Clive’s conduct in connection with them. 

17. Who-wes Omichund? . What part did he play in the trans-- 
actions between Clive and Surajah Dowlah? ‘What was his fate? 

18. Give an account of the battle of Plassey. Why is it regarded as 
a very important victory? 

19. How does Macaulay show that even on the ground of expediency 
Clive’s deception of Omichund was a wrong 

20: How did Clive benefit pec: ily et the battle of Plassey? How 
does Sir John Malcolm defend CGlive against the aspersions cast on 
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the latter’s conduct at this junciare, and how does Macaulay deal with 
the defenos ? : y 

21. What position was assigned to Clive by. the Kast India 
Company after the battle of Plassey? What action did he take 
in the Northern Cirears, against Shah Alum, and against the Dutch ? 

22. Describe Clive's reception when he returned to England in 
1760. Describe his life there till he sailed to India for the third'and 
last time. . 

23. Give an account of the struggle between Clive and Sulivan. 

24. «From Clive’s second visit to India dates the political ascendency 
of the English in that country.’ Examine this statement. 

25. Explain carefully the circumstances that led to Clive’g third 
visit to India. ‘ : ~ 

=~ 26, Inewhgt year did Clive reach India on his third visit 2 What 
was his official position 2 What was the task before him? 

27. What was the cause of the corruption Clive found so prevalent 
in Bengal? How did he attempt to remove it? How has his attempt 
been criticised ? peepee : 

28. What léd to a nilitary conspiracy in, Bengal against Clive ? 
How did he deal with it? é 

29. In what way did Clive secure for the British a more definite 
Position. in Bengal? By what analogies does Macaulay try to explain 
the relation of the East India Company to the native authorities ? 

30. ‘From Clive’s third visit to India dates the purity of the 
administration of our Eastern empire,’ Examine this statement. 

31. How does Macaulay explain the general hatred and ridicule of 
the Nabobs ? 

32, How far did Clive conform to the Popular conception of a 
Nabob ? \ ; TE se Teg anata 
¢ 38. In what way did ‘the course of Indian affairs after Clive’s first 
teturn to England affect his reputation ? 

34, In what year was the first public attack made on Clive? And 
on what different grounds was he attacked ? 

35. What constituted the weakness of Clive’s position ? How did he 
meet the situation ? 

36. Describy carefully the Parliamentary Proceedings against Clive, 
their initiation, Progress and result, : ay 
* 37. How does Macaulay contrast the treatment of Clive with the 
treatment of his French riyals’in India? . e 

38. Describe Clive’s last years. oy : 

39. Write notes on: Aliverdy Khan, Anaverdy Khan, Arcot, Atahualpa, 
Lord William Bentinck, Cesar Borgia, Bussy, the Great Captain, Chil- 
‘perics and Childerics, Chunda Sahib, Henry Seymour Conway, Cortes, 
the Diletiante, Dupleix, Ferdinand the Catholic, Gog and Magog, Mar- 
quis of Granby, George Grenville, Holkar, Hosein, William Huntington, 


Charles Jenkinson, Labourdomnais, the Maccaroni, Machiavelli, Henry 
Mackenzie, Mahrattas, Meer Cossiin, Meer Jaffier, Mirzapha Jung, Sir. 
Matthew Mite, Montezuma, Dr. Moore, Nizam al Mulk, oacers, Umi- 


chund, Pigot; William Pitt, Pizarrc Rajah Sahib, Rie mers, Runject 
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° 
Sing, Sackville, Lord Sandwich, Shah Alum, Sulivan, Surajah Dowlah, 
Turearet, Ugolino, Voltaire, Admiral Watson, Wilkes, - Antiochus, 
Bernier, Burgoyne, Carlovingians, Condé,. Foote, Prince Frederick, 
Lncullus, Mayors. of the Palace, Meeran, Major Munro, Roe, Verres, 
Wallenstein. 

“40. Write notes on: Ava, bang, Order of the Bath, Black Hole tragedy, 
battle of Buxar, byzant, Chinsurah, chout, the Circars, crimp, florin, 
Gheriah, Golconda, Grampound, harquebusier, Nabob, Patna,’ Plassey, 
rupee, salt monopoly, sudder courts, sumpter-horses, sybarite, Mountain 
of Light, the hideous idol of Orissa, Claremont, flash-houses, jaghire, 
lac, Old Guard, Peacock Throne, Tenth Legion. 

41. Comment on the following: 

* Biv schoolboy knows. who imprisoned Montezuma and whe— 

. ‘sbhigled dteualon,” a7, 

‘This circumstance, it is said, affected him asa similar escape 
affected Wallenstein.’ - 

‘The wretched phantom who still bore the imperial title stooped to 
pay this ifhominious blackmail.’ 

‘ Dictate terms of peace at the gates of Ava, and seat its vassal on the 
throne of Candahar.’ 

‘The Nabob of Arcot, who owes to the eloquence of Burke a most 
unenviable immortality.’ 

‘Round it wrose a tower bearing the haughty name of Dupleix Fatih- 
abad.’ 

‘ The devotion of the little band to its chief surpassed anything that 
is.related-of the Tenth Legion of Cwsar, or of the Old Guard of 
Napoleon.’ 

‘The besiegers, drunk with enthusiasm, drunk with bang, rushed 
furiously to the attack.’ 

‘He defended himself in a strain worthy of Captain Bobadil.’ 

‘The old gentleman was heard to growl out that, after all, the hooby 
had something in him.’ 

‘Clive was a man “to whom deception, when it suited his purpose, 
never cost @ pang.’””’ 

‘He forged Admiral Watson’s name.’ 

‘“ Omichund,” said Mr. Scrafton in Hindostanee, “ the red treaty is 
a trick.”? i 

* Since the death of Wolfe, Clive was the only general of whom his 
countrymen had mych reason to be proud.’ 

‘A massacre surpassiug in atrocity that of the Black Hole.’ 

‘All the faces round the board grew long and pale.’ . 

‘The officers,”” he said, “ are Englishmen, not assassins.”*’ 

‘Afend ... similar to that which raged in France between the 
farmer-general and the marques.’ 

‘On some of his relations wealth and dignity seem to have sat as 
awkwardly as on Mackenzie’s Margery Mushroom.’ 

‘ At this moment I stand astonished at my own modération,’ 

‘To the warrior, history will asgign @ place in the same rank with 
Lucullus and Trajan.’ : 
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42. Oriticise Macaulay’s choice of words and his sentence and para- 

graph structure ; quote or refer to examples. 

43, What are the cbief figures of speech employed in this egsay ? 
Quote examples and examine their effect, 

44. What qualities of style made Macaulay's writing so attractive ? 
Show how he secufed these qualities. 

45. Macatlay has been called ‘ a pictorial writer’ “What does this 
mean ? . [ustrate by quotation. 

46. What do you regard as the chief mgrits “of Macaulay’s style ? 
Illustrate by examples and references: 

47. What are the chief objections taken to Macaulay’s style?. How 
far are they sustained by this essay ? 

mm 48, Mfcaviay’s ‘Essays have qualities of variety; freedom, and, above 
all y Brevity.’ Examine this statement, 

49.. ‘ Very different até the two tamous Indiad articles on Olive and 
Warren Hastings. In these we find no Attic severity 8 diction, but all 
the pomp and splendour of Asiatic eloquence.’ Hoy, far ia this true of 
the Clive ? 

50. Macaulay's ‘insight into men’s bosoms was not deep, and was 
decidedlylimited.’ How fir is this true of his judgment of Clive ? 7 

51, What characteristics of Macaulay's manner do you find in the 
ftollewing paragraphs : 

1) ‘ We have always thought it strange,’ &e. (p. 1). 

(2) ‘There can be little doubt,’ &c. (p. 

(3) ‘ The history of the successors of ran &e.{p. 10). 

(4) ‘Such or nearly such was the charge,’ &e. (p. 11). 

(5) ‘Of the provinces which had been subject,’ the. (p. 30). 
(6) ‘There was, committéd that great pas *&e. (p. 33). 
(7) ‘Nothing fy history or fiction, &. {p. 3 
(8) ‘We should not think it necessary,’ d&e. "ie 46). 
(3) ‘The Nabobs soon became,’ &e. (p. 73). 
(10) ‘ From Clive’s second visit to India,’ &e. (p. 87). 
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